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| NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


Brace & Mayne’s Farm Shop 
| Work 


By GEORGE M. BRACE, Director of Manual Training, 
Central High School, St. Paul, and D. D. MAYNE, 
Principal of School ef Agriculture, University of Minnesota. 


Price, $1.00 


Has a distinct practical value in that it teaches 
boys how to make articles that are of great use- 
fulness on the farm. The fact that these products 
must stand the test of use arouses greater interest 
in the pupi! and causes him to do more careful work. 
The course does not require expensive shop equip- 
ment or costly raw materials. The exercises provide 
instruction and training in woodworking, blacksmith- 
ing, cement and concrete work, and harness mending. 
The various tools needed, their use and care, are 
fully described. 


| Mitchell’s Writing of Narrative 
Latin 
| By BENJAMIN W. MITCHELL, Professor ef Latin, 


Central High School, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.10 


| Based mainly on the first book of the Gallic War, 
| this new composition book presents the subject from 
the standpoint of English idioms, and applies the 
| principles of Latin syntax to English forms of speech, 
| The principles are plainly stated and copiously illus- 
| trated. In the first forty lessons the working vocabu- 
lary is made up of the English equivalents for 600 
Latin words familiar to the pupil. The second part 
contains twenty easy exercises based on the first five 
books of the Gallic War. 


Morey’s Ancient Peoples 


By WM. C. MOREY, Professor of History and Political 
Science, University of Rochester. 


Price, $1.50 


A complete revision of the author’s popular Out- 
lines of Universal History, in which more empha- 
sis is aid upon thelife, customs, and culture of the 
ancient peoples. This new book is simpler in style 
and treatment of details, and even more original and 
interesting thantheéarlierone. Asin the other, the 
treatment is carried up to 800 A. D., thus covering 
part of Medieval History. The teaching material 
has been revised and enlarged, and new illustrations 
and maps included. 


Halleck & Barbour’s Readings 


from Literature 


Edited by REUBEN POST HALLECK, Author of “His- 
tory of American Literature,” ‘“‘Halleck’s New English 
Literature,” stc., and ELIZABETH GRAEME BAR- 
BOUR, Head of English Department, Girls High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Price, 85 cents 


Sixty-seven prose and poetical selections from 
representative English and American authors, both 
modern and classic, each prefaced by a short biog- 
raphy of the writer. 
tions are study hints, giving practice in both oral 
and written English covering the four forms of dis- 
course. The book affords, 
troduction to literature, and at the same time sup- 
plements the work in composition and rhetoric. 


New 1915 Catalogue of High School Books sent to any address on request. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEW NOTETO GERMANY. 

The new note of the United States 
to Germany is couched in firm but 
courteous language, and restates the 
claims and demands which were 
made in the note of May 13. It asks 
reparation for the loss of American 
lives in the sinking of the Lusitania, 
and assurances that Germany will ad- 
here to the principles of international 
law under which neutrals are per- 
mitted to travel on unarmed ships 
without being subject to dangers of 
attack. It holds that, while the con- 
ditions. of war may change, the rules 
of war cannot be changed except by 
general agreement; and asks, as a 
preliminary of. any investigation or 
diplomatic discussion, a guarantee 
that the lives of American citizens 
will not be jeopardized in the interim. 
It stands firmly for the rights of 
Americans,—and incidentally of other 
neutrals—but its tone is not such as 
to preclude further discussion. 


SECRETARY BRYAN’S RESIG- 
ATION. 


With the exception of a few jour- 
nals which are so intensely pro-Ger- 
man that they have forgotten to be 
American, the press of the country is 
pretty nearly unanimous in welcom- 
ing the retirement of Secretary Bryan 
from the Cabinet, at the same time 
that it condemns him for selecting 
for his dramatic resignation the most 
critical moment in™our relations with 
Germany. It is argued that, having 
acquiesced, even reluctantly, in the 
first note of protest called out by the 
sinking of the Lusitania, and having 
written with his own hand one of the 
strongest paragraphs in that note, 
ordinary loyalty to his chief should 
have kept him from a step certain to 
discredit the administration and to 
make it seem to Germany and the 
rest of the- world. that the United 
States was ame a feeble and 
wobbling policy. Aside from this, he 
has shown so little dignity ‘and 
capacity in his high office that his re- 
tirement brings a sense of relief 
rather than regret. 


THE BRYAN MANIFESTO. 

If Mr. Bryan’s resignation, at this 
critical moment, occasioned surprise 
and criticism, the manifesto with 
which he followed it was even more 
amazing. Without waiting even for 
the publication of the note to Ger- 
many, he sought to forestall public 


-opinion by an elaborate presentation 


of his grounds of opposition to it. 
and an intimation of his purpose to 
make a campaign of publicity to bring 
the national sentiment over to his 
side. What he would have had this 
country do after the Lusitania 
tragedy, it appears, would have been 
to invite an international commission 
for a year’s investigation of the facts, 
and in the meantime to warn or for- 
bid Americans to travel on belliger- 
ent ships or in American ships carry- 
ing ammunition. Herr von Jagow 
himself cx ould hardly have framed a 
note which would have been a more 
complete surr ender of the American 
position 
TO STAND BY 
DENT. 
Even more than at any previous 
Stage of the questiun, it is now the 


THE. PRESI- 
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duty of all Americans, hyphenated 
and unhyphenated alike, to stand by 
the President. However great a 
conglomerate we may be of different 
races, stocks and ancestors, we are 
One nation, and must stand or iall as 
such. ‘We have our work to do for 
freedom, humanity and the rights of 
man, and we must not be deterred 
from it by any new codes of “fright- 
fulness.” It is too late now to dis- 
cuss fine questions of phraseology, or 
to consider whether, at this or that 
point, it had been wiser if this or 
that had been done or said. What 
has been done has been done, and we 
can let history pronounce upon it. 
Now the national dignity and honor 
and perhaps even the national exis- 
tence are at stake, and all personal 
and political differences sink into. in- 
significance. 


KEPT “IN THE DARK.” 


If the German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs felt himself “in the dark” re- 
garding American sentiment, as he 
expressed himself in the interview to 
which reference has been made in this 
column, the German press and people 
are much more so, by reason: of 
rigid censorship. The Berlin Tage- 
blatt described the passengers on the 
Lusitania as embarking upon “a ship 
of war of a belligerent’; the Frank- 
furter Zeitung stated definitely ‘that 
the Lusitania had twelve fifteen-centi- 
metre guns; and the official German 
communique told the papers that 
“the English press made public the 
fact that she carried very poweriul 
guns,’—a statement for which there 
was not the slightest foundation in 
fact. President Wilson’s note of pro- 
test under date of May 13, was not 
published in the German press until 
five days later; and although the 
English papers from May 8 to 
May 106, containing full reports of 
the strong and indignant comments 
of the American press must have 
reached Germany via Holland within 
two or three days, the German papers 
remained silent about them. The 
German censorship is as effective as a 
steam roller in suppressing undesir- 
able material. 


ASHAMED OF THEIR COUN- 
TRY. 


Two American citizens of German 
descent, living in Dresden, recently 
saw fit to sign astatement in the 
German papers, declaring that they 
were “ashamed of their citizenship.” 
Thereupon, the American embassy 
at Berlin, under authority of the 
State Department at Washington, 
canceled their passports. This action 
is an official notification that, if they 
are ashamed of their country, the 
feeling is fully reciprocated. No 
criticism has been heard of the action 
in this case, and although relatively 
unimportant, so far as these two 
recreant Americans are concerne@® it 
may have a healthful effect in remov- 
ing the impression which seems to be 
somewhat widely prevalent, that a 
man may play fast and loose with his 
citizenship, claiming its protection 
when he needs it, and rejecting its 
claims when he pleases. A man is 
either one thing or the other,—an 


American or not an American. 
FAMINE IN MEXICO. 


Tens of thousands of Mexican non- 
combatants are on the verge of star- 
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vation. The contending actions 
have been too busy fighting and loot- 
ing to pay any attention to the agri- 
cultural needs of the country. he 
other day, when ten thousand starv- 
ing people gathered about the 
government buildings at Mexico 
City, crying “Give us corn! Our 
women and children are dying from 
hunger.” Acting President Garza 
told them that the only hope for the 
people was that all Mexicans should 
lay down their arms and begin tilling 
the fields. ._In all but five of the 
twenty-seven’ Mexican states, there 
already is absolute want, with the 
harvest months away, and but little 
land so much as sown. The Ameri- 
can! Red Cross is doing its best to re- 
lieve distress and has already shipped 
supplies to Vera Cruz, for which safe 
passage fo Mexico City has been 
promised by General Carranza. This 
unselfish relief movement should help 
to remove the distrust of the United 
States which most Mexicans feel. 

THE STEEL TRUST DECISION. 


The decision of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Trenton, in favor of the 
United States Steel Corporation, may 
or may not be sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court, but it 
is interesting because of some of the 
principles enunciated and also be- 
cause it points to a somewhat less 
rigorous application of the anti-Trast 
law. The Court expressly dismisses 
the question of mere volume or big- 
ness of business, and rests its decision 
on the question whether it was done 
by prejudicing the public interests, 
by unduly restricting or obstructing 
trade. At the same time, the Court 
holds that the intent of those forming 
the steel combination was to monopo- 
lize and unduly restrict trade, and 
that the famous Gary dinners, at 
which steel prices were discussed and 
fixed, amounted to a common action 
forbidden by law, but it does not now 
take these into account because they 
were abandoned before this suit was 
brought and are not likely to be re- 
peated. 


MAGAZINE 


—Two of the most striking features 
of the June St. Nicholas are of 
special interest to boys who are in- 
terested in practical mechanics: 
“Model Aeroplanes,” in which 
Francis Arnold Collins tells all about 
the most fascinating toy there is in 
an article illustrated with splendid 
photographs, and “A Home-Mafe 
Swimming Pool,” which ought © 
appeal to the whole family, for it 
shows how, with small cost and 
effort, perfectly satisfactory 
swimming pool can be made on any- 
body’s lawn. A unique collection of 
quaint short tales are included in 
“Chinese Fun and _ Philosophy.” 
“The Art of Batting” is an unusual 
baseball article by Billy Evans, who 
has collected the opinions of Cobb, 
Lajoie and other famous batsmen, 
together with many good baseball 

photographs, and sums up the main 
points of the art, adding many thrill- 
ing anecdotes. Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett’s serial, “The Lost 
Prince,” still gains in interest. There 
are several poems and other stories; 
the St Nicholas League continues its 
interest, while “Nature and Science 
for Young Folks” contains this 
month some very unusual features. 
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of Thousands 
Already 


in Use 
tegular vocab- 
In Every ulary place and 
; State capitalized. Text-book 


markings; the only exact 


of the system for compounds ever 
° used. Prefixes and suffixes in 
Union alphabetical order; also abbrevia- 


tions. Common meanings of words 
first, obsoletes last. Carefully discrim- 
inated synonyms; antonyms; proper 
prepositions to use; etymologies. 


HIGH SCHOOL STANDARD 
80,000 words. 902 pages, 1,200 illustrations, 


6,700 proper names. Synonyms, 6,000 entries. 
Antonyms 754 lists. Price $1.50; Indexed $1.80. 
® COMPREHENSIVE STANDARD 
For Grade or High School use. 48,200 words 
720 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 6,000 synonyms dis- 
criminated, 3,400 proper names, etymologies. 
Price, $1.00; indexed, $1.25. : 
CONCISE STANDARD 
35,000 words, 589 pages, 780 illustrations. The 
ideal dictionary for small pupils. Price, @ 
cents; Indexed, 85 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


KNOWLEDGE THAT AS 
EARNING, POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers, 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—lf youact onour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences;,with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
Se hool is 


‘* Bducationally the strongest Business School in 
NeW England.’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 
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(JUST PUBLISHED 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


Book One-—Our Own Country and Its Posseésions 


By WILLIAM J, SUTHERLAND, M. A. President State Nor- 
mal School, Plattewtile,“Wisconsin,and CHESTER M. SANFORD, 
State Normal University, Normal, dlinois. 


Every geography class needs just such a Supple- 
mentary text. Every teacher will fitid >shetan get 
results by its use..-The exercises furnish motives 
for study, develop initiative, and inSute interest by 
challenging the mind through the presentation of 
interesting problems. They teach the pupil how to 
study, and geography becomesthe fascinating sub- 
jectitis when rightly taught. For use, with only 
regular text-book, in intermediate and “grammar 
grades. 


Ilasteated with excellent half-tones, outline maps, 
relief maps and diagrams - . - - 60 cents. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atianta 


Massachusetts Teachers! 


REMEMBER 


THE-?TEACHERS 
ANNUITY “GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 


On a firm financial basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS. 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE My WADSWORTH. Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 
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IN- AANSAS 
the following excellent books are to be 


used exclusively in the high schools 
for five years beginning next fall: 


Canby and Opdycke’s Elements of Com- 
position $1.00 
Black and Davis’s Practical Physics 1.25 
Black’s Laboratory Manualin Physics 
Ford and Ammerman’s Plane and Solid 
Geometry 1.25 
Baker and Inglis’s Latin Composition 1,00 


Other places are already using these 
books with great satisfaction. 


Ask us to tell you about them. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64 - 66 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City. 


San Francisco 
Dallas 


Boston 


Chicago Atlanta 


Commercial Bijucation in 
Public Secondary Schools 


By F. ¥V. THompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 

School of Commerce; now Assistant Supenntendent of Schools in 

Boston. A new volumein Professor Paul H. Hanus’s School Efficiency 
Series. 


A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 

Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. 

Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education may 
become truly vocational. 

Diseusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teachers). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr, Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York City, made 
in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 


Bound in cloth. xiv+1¥4 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago Manila 


] NEW BOOKS ON HIGH-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Psychology of High-School 
Subjects 


By CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD, 
The University of Chicago. 


Many high-school problems of meth- 
od and value depend for their solution on 
psychological analyses of the mental pro- 
cesses which specific high-school subjects 
developinstudents. The present volume 
discusses these in detail, introducing each 
practical school problem by summaries of 
essential psychological facts. It will prove 
an illuminating guide in determining the 
value of courses of study and methods of 


teaching. 
515 pages, 


$1.50 


Methods of Teaching in 
High Schools 
BY SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, 
The University of Chicago. 

The first consistent application of 
established pedagogical principles to high 
school instruction. It deals primarily 
with the actual classwork of teachers, and 
only incidentally with the curriculum and 
organization of schools. It applies to 
high-school instruction the same general 
principles of teaching as have beam ap- 
plied so fruitfully to the discussion and 
improvement of teaching in elementary 
schools during recent years. 

592 pages, illustrated, $1.50 


Our list of books suitable for teachers’ summer study offers 
a wide and varied choice. Send for full descriptive booklet. 


GINN and COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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REASONS WHY THE DISCRIMINATING MOTHER SHOULD 
INVOKE THE AID OF THE CONSULTING PSYCHOL- 
OGIST AND THE PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC 
IN HER WORK OF REARING THE YOUNG 


DR. J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 


Director Psycho-Educational Clinic, Boardof Education, St. Louls, Mo. 


I am asked to explain the benefits that would 
accrue from the psychological examination of 
infants and children. I shall attempt to do 
this as clearly as the limitations of a few para- 
graphs. permit. 

The first reason why a psychological examina- 
tion of a child is of importance is that it is the 
only reliable means at our disposal for determin- 
ing whether a child is normal or abnormal in 
his mental development and in his potentials for 
mental development. There are no reliable phys- 
ical methods by which this can be done. 
In fact, there are no _ physical methods 
or instruments at all by which a child’s 
mentality can be determined, unless such me- 
thods ‘or instruments are used as means for psy- 
chological study. It requires a mental and edu- 
cational examination to determine whether a child 
is retarded, accelerated or normal in his mental 
and pedagogical development, just as it requires 
a medical, surgical and dental examination to de- 
termine whether he is defective, diseased or sound 
in his body. Consequently, if we would 
accurately determine a child’s mentality we must 
have recourse to the methods in vogue in 
the psychological or psycho-educational clinic. 

My second proposition is that it is 
of fundamental interest and importance to the 
parent to know whether a child’s mind is 
normal and developing normally; or whether it 
is deviating, and if so to what extent, in what di- 
rections, and in respect to what traits; or whether 
it is subnormal, normal or supernormal; and 
whether it possesses much or little potential for 
development. Such facts as these should be 
known to every discriminating mother, if she 
would avoid costly blunders in her treatment of 
her. child, due to her own misunder:tandings, if 
she would. safeguard him from need- 
less exposure, pain and. error, if she would 
follow the best possible regimen of social, 
educational, hygiene arid physical care, if she 
would anticipate, and thus prevent or minimize 
his difficulties, shortcomings or deviations, if she 
would early discover, thereby to mitigate or 
annul, the causes of his abnormal variations. 


*® Written in response te a request from Mrs. Frank DeGarm) for 
a brief statement to be used in the campaign to’educate mothers 
toa realization of the necessity for the early correction of defects 
di:orders and deviations in children. A more adequate statement of 
the service of the paycho-educational and p*rchological clinic will 
be found In Mental Health of the School Child, 


Let us assume that the child is retarded in his 
mental development. The sooner this fact is 
recognized the better it will be both for the 
mother and for the child. There is nothing 
more tragic than to permit parents to continue in 
the fond delusion that their child is perfectly 
normal when he is not, or that some day he 
will be restored to-normality instanter by a sud- 
den change when this is impossible and when 
it can early be recognized to be impossible. 
It is important to recognize mental 
defect early, because the earlier the con- 
dition is recognized the sooner can steps be 
taken to discovered, and, therefore, to mitigate 
or remove, the cause, Conditions which hamper 
normal growth should be removed before the 
child has been permanently maimed by them. 
There is little profit in trying to remove 
obstacles after irreparable injury has been done. 
Many children can be restored to functional 
normality if we only keep watching for incipient 
signs of deviation, find the causes, and at once 
remove or mitigate them. 

Fortunately some of the causes of mental ar- 
rest are external and can be readily remedied. 
Among such causes are physical defects in the 
eyes, ears, nose, throat and teeth; malnutrition, 
neglect and restricted opportunities in the social 
and educational environment. 

Unfortunately some causes of mental arrest 
are internal and often cannot be removed. But 
if the causes prove to be inherent in the finer 
nervous structures and ineradicable, the sooner 
this is known the better it will be for the parents, 
the child and society, for this knowledge will en- 
able us to take appropriate. steps to alleviate 
the conditions as far as posséble ,to provide the 
type of social, hygiene and pedagogical treat- 
ment which will best serve the needs of the 
child, and to erect the proper safeguards for his 
protection. 

Any child, once born, is entitled to the best 
orthogenic treatment which science affords. The 
sooner he can get this treatment the better it 
will be for him. 

Fortunately most children are born with nor- 
mal or fairly normal potentials. Our obligation 
to provide for these children those conditions 
which will make for continuous normal mental 
growth is imperative. To do this it is important 
to determine whether or not the child’s growth 
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is continuing at a normal pace, or whether it has 
been .aborted., Again, only thus wilh owe ‘be 
able to take early sieps to discover the causes 
and apply preventive or curative measures be- 
fofe any $injury jhas been done. Mothers ‘mast 
habit” of keeping a very careful watch 
for “abnermal »mind signs;’» as well « as ~for 
“aBhornial nervé signs.” 

Finally; ;and gyet more fortunately,, we, have a 
class off childrén’ évery \conmmunity who are 
mentally bright, ,brilliant,. talented, precogigus, 
These childref constitite our incipient genfuses. 
Some are healthy, others are unhealthy. It is 
the sacred duty of the home, no less than of the 
school to foster genius, or to prevent the re- 
lapse of precocity into mediocrity. One genius 
is worth more to society than scores of average 
workers, and hundreds of drones. The 
home, no less than the school, must. sur- 
round the talented child with those environing 
conditions which will foster a healthy, efficient 
precocity, which will set free the springs of sane 
genius and avert the development of sickly 
or morbid tendencies and ineffective rumina- 
tions, to the end that the child of promise may 
not retrograde to the ranks of the neurotic in- 
competents or brilliant unstables. 

But no matter whether your child is sub- 
normal, normal or supernormal, in order to 
bring him to his highest mental and social estate, 
his development needs to be regulated in conform- 
ity with the best principles. of education, psy- 
chology, hygiene and medicine. 

My final ‘plea is that. after all, the object to 
be sought as the supreme good of earth is the 
development. of a vigorous, healthy mind, bal- 
ariced in judgment, sane in. perspective, honest 
in purpose, ruch in human sympathy, efficient in 
action, pure in desire, capable of contributing 
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‘to the world’s good and of enjoying he best that 
life, has to offer. The greatest thingy on earth 
is man, and the greatest thing in man is mind. 
We must not despise a sturdy, healthy body, for 
ayhealthy body, is a powerful aid toward the de- 
velopment of a healthy mind. «must do all 
we.can.to normalize the ,activity, of the body, not 
only for the sake-of the mind, bat for the sake 
of the body itself. Nevertheless, it must be re- 
membered that some, of the” rankest, vilest, 
weakest, most inefficient minds inhabit the 
strongest bodies. It i$ just-as mé€cessary, there- 
fore, to provide definite mental culture—a scheme 
of mental, educational and social arthogenisis— 
as it is to provide bodily culture—a scherre of 
physical orthogenisis. We no longer live in an 
age of brute force, of sheer muscle and bone, 
but in an age of mind. Let us early strengthen 
and perfect children’s bodies, particularly let us 
free them from diseases, defects, and deformities 
which interfere with normal physical and mental 
development. But above all else, let us dili- 
gently strive to develop their minds aright so 
that they may not only be rescued from possible 
mental and moral breakdowns later in life, but 
so that they may become positive forces for dis- 
tinctive social, ethical and mental achievement. 
The highest contribution which a mother can 
make to the race is not so much to bring forth 
a child as to provide that friendly, discriminating, 
scientific nurture which will enable the child, 
once born, to realize his highest inborn poten- 
tials, and to attain his maximal perfection. To 
provide this nurture, the mother should know 
not only the laws of mental development, but the 
developmental deviations or conformations of 
her own children. The psycho-educational clinic 
exists for the purpose of supplying this informa- 
tion, so far as that can be done from the existing 
state of the science. 


SHOULD ESSENTIALS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY DIFFER 
TO MEET VARIOUS SOCIAL DEMANDS 


IN. DIFFERENT 


DISTRICTS?+IN. THE SAME DISTRICT? 


MRS. ELLOR CARLISLE RIPLEY 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rosten 


[Department of Superintendence 1915.] 


nature study, and various 
physical training have gained, through 
expert supervision, a relatively large place. in 
school systems. Able supervisors in frequent 
visits follow these subjects in great detaik and de- 
mand definite products from teacher and pupils. 
As a result, special subjects have tended to ob- 
scure the ancient and honorable essentials. The 
permanent but perhaps exaggerated place of 
special features in the curriculum may be one 
cause of recognized need for emphasis on attain 
ment in essentials. 

A second cause lies perhaps in, absorbed at- 
tention to the activity of the teacher with result- 
ing neglect of that of the child. It is not what 
the teacher does but what the children know 


Drawing, music, 
forms, of 


which secures successful mastery of the essen- 
tials of arithmetic, reading and writing. 

“Should courses of study vary to meet differ- 
ing social demands?” is a very different ques- 
tion from “Should the essentials of arithmetic, 
reading and writing vary to meet different social 
demands?” This second. question isthe one 
set for discussion, 

As there seems to be no accepted definition 
o: essentials, they may be regarded as those 
phases of formal study which serve as prepara- 
tion for further school progress and for meeting 
the common demands of life. 

In most school.systems instruction in arithme- 
tic of upper grammar grades_ is shaped to pre- 
pare children for high school mathematics. 
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Through percentage, interest, ratio and propor- 
tion, the boys and girls are started on the road 
t) algebra and geometry. 

For many city children, at least, prepiratory 
arithmetic seems less valuable than does that 
which may be described as actual. Ratio and 
proportion, and beyond their bare elementary 
phases, interest and percentage, seem to give less 
training than courses in practical problems based 
on measurements; simple mensuration, buying, 
selling, different phases of trade, or simple 
merchandizing. 

Training is used here to mean experience in 
thought. The value ‘of experience in thought 
to school children may be measured in terms of 
its amount. It is believed that a greater amount 
cf thoughtis exhibited in classes working on ac- 
tual applications’ of mathematics than in classes 
puzzling over preparatory phases of the -sub- 
ject. Actual applications give children more ex- 
perience with the mathematical phases of en- 
vironment than preparatory arithmetic can se- 
cure for them. 

These are reasons why, for the purpose of 
meeting varying social demands,. districts may 
differ in their courses in seventh and eighth grade 
arithmetic. 

It is, however, the early phases of arithmetic 
which have given that subject its hold on the 
school curriculum. Intergers, simple and common 
fractions, familiar weights and measures, and 
reasonable speed and accuracy in the four funda- 
mental operations are the essentials. It is not 
the subject but these elementary phases of it 
which the real proprietors of the schools de- 
mand. Are school justified under different so- 
cial conditions in modifying courses in ele- 
mentary arithmetic? 

Much of the hard won skill obtained in this 
subject is lost soon after leaving school. The 
adult, through daily practice in a particular oc- 
cipation, may retain the speed and accuracy he 
possessed as a pupil, but most persons have few 
or no calls for more than fourth grade comput- 
ing ability. My neighbor has not faced a prob- 
lem in long division since left school 
eighteen years ago but her social charm and in- 
fluence in our community do not seem dimin- 
ished in the least by the fact that with her, 
leng division is a forgotten art. Her little 
daughter offers the teacher an original prob- 
lem about 100 bushels of potatoes at fifty cents 
a bushel. In another district is a child who, 
like her companions, does all the, family pur- 
chasing, and is even able to save pennies for 
the domestic science department by taking ad- 
vantage of the competition between small shop 
keepers who undersell by a cent or two on one 
commodity and oversell on another. 

Courses in arithmetic would suffer marked 
collapse if permanent utility determined their 
inclusions. but permanent utility does not seem 


to be a fact in human. growth. © Development 
implies forsaking and forgetting. Brain | im- 


pressions connected with learning to walk, to 
talk, and to read, are lost or obscured. In like 
manner the nutriment which builds up the body 
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Serves its purpose without becoming a perma- 
nent possession. Perhaps at this parti¢ular 


trme the pedagogue may render schools ‘and’ 


people a service by ‘insisting that permanent 
utility is too small a measure to hold all the réal 
values of educational processes. That chil- 
dren are best’ educated when put ‘through a 
course of study based*wholly on practical’ knowl- 
edge has not yet been demonstrated, nor has it 
yet been proved that there’ really is such a germ 
as the “irreducible minithum” much sought of 
able men. 

The fundamental essentials of arihmetic 
may possess but a small degree of practical 
and permanent uility. But they do give chil- 
dren experience in perceiving and establishing 
relations ; they demand exercise of thought; they 
give means of and power in liberalizing form 
of expression. It is ‘not the practical need 
which permits no variation front the essentials 
of elementary arithmetic; it is the experiences 
gained in getting its knowledge and skill which 
require that every child be equipped with the 
tundamental essentials of arithmetic. 


An attempt has been made to expréss the 
opinion that social demands may profitably 
medify seventh and eighth grade courses in 
arithmetic but that the fundamental essentials 


of that subject should be required from every 
child. 


Reading—In speaking of modern progress a 
Writer says that prior to the invention. of the 
tailway locomotive it took as long to. travel 
f-om Rome to Paris in the nineteenth century 
as it did a thousand years before. The .inven- 
tion of the steam engine reduced the journey 
from days to hours. Popular education 1s 
drawn along by all the strong currents of 
quickened trade and travel. Everybody must 
know how to read? There is universal yearn- 
ing for the largest and deepest thoughts of 
men. Literacy grows con-currently with and 
through all forms of progress, alhough demands 
for literature may fall off. Reading has always 
been the prime school art, and chief and earliest 
aim of formal education in the United States, 
yet there were in our country in 1910 two and 
a quarter million men of voting age unable to 
read, and the range of illiteracy in the states 
was from seventeen per 1000 in Iowa to 142 
white, and 484 colored per thousand (or twenty- 
nine per cent.) in Louisiana. If our appalling 
tctal of five and a half million illiterates pos- 
sessed the essentials of reading, they would do 
niuch “to promote the highest good of society, 
toward material properity, and to remove a 
menace to national welfare.” 

A suggestive though insufficient ‘measure of 
some relations of reading ability to differing 
social demands is discovered by identical tests 
in different school districts... Simple tests were 
recently made in four eighth grades of four very 
differently conditioned schools. 

The first stanza of “The Village Black- 
smith” was read and classes directed to “tell 
about the blacksmith.” Then the third stanza 
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was given with the direction to “tell what the 
verse says you can hear.” The prose repro- 
ductions of these verses showed “sledge” as the 
word oftenest used in the school least favored 
economically. “Sinewy” reversed this record, 
being oftenest used in the best conditioned 
school and hardly known at all in the poorest 
conditioned. “Chestnut tree’ made a stronger 
impression in the poor than in the favored dis- 
tricts. “Brawny” did not fare well anywhere 
but found its lowest record in the poorer con- 
ditioned schools. “Muscles” was about equally 
popular in all four schools; “sexton” scored 
high in a district where funerals are important 
public events, but apparently was not understood 
in another district. 

The same classes were also asked to use in 
a sentence each of eight words selected. from 
the first twenty-five lines of the fifth act of 
Shakespeare’s Merchant. (Performed,  peni- 
tence, treSpass, companion, bred, sorely, benefit, 
and seldom.) 

One child in each of two districts used all the 
words correctly, but no child in either of the 
other districts, met with this success. The maxi- 
mum of possible points in the least favored dis- 
tricts fell below those of the most favored -by 
twenty-five and one-half per cent. (In the least 
favored district, possible points 368; 193 or 
fifty-two and four-tenths per cent. total score of 
stiecess; in most favored districts most possible 
points 312; 243 or seventy-seven and eight-tenths 
per cent. score of success, that is, difference of 
twenty-five and four-tenths per cent. in. favor 
of best conditioned school.) 

A third vocabulary.test was made by record- 
ing associations with the expression “twenty- 
five cents.” In the. first ten papers examined 
from a poorly conditioned school, nine. pupils 
mentioned only food and money; the tenth wrote 
“twenty-five cents; money, mine, pocket.” 

Opposed to this result, the first ten papers 
from a well-conditioned school gave so wide a 
range of associations that their classifications 
would require many groups, and the vocabulary 
was not only more varied but much more special- 
ized. 

These test papers showed differences in 
fluency and quality of expression as well as dis- 
tinctly different equipment with which to puruse 
reading beyond the stage of essentials. While 
it is true that some selections could be used 
in all the districts, the nature and scope of read- 
ing delightful and educative in one would be 
unwelcome and of little value in another. In 
other words, there seems to be ground for marked 
variation in dissimiardistricts, of the upper 
grade courses in reading. 

It is a common observation that reading ability 
varies less in the lower grades of different 
districts than in their upper grades. A fre- 
quent explanation of the greater success in pri- 
mary reading is the superior skill of primary 
teachers. At the present time facts hardly 
justify this explanation. 

It is notably true, however, that reading at- 
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tainment of American Primary schools is one 
oi our great national achievements. But pri- 
mary school success in reading does not meet 
the essentials in that subject. Below fourth 
readers, vocabularies are narrow, words are of 
individual rather than class application, and 
first, second and third readers do _ not 
accustom children to the use of sentences with 
clauses. The American citizen needs the pro- 
duct of training in these directions. Press, pub- 
lic speech, text on industrial subjects and simple. 
standard literature call for a’ breadth of vocabu- 
lary, kind of work and sentence not embodied 
in readers below the fourth. All this training 
is needed to give “essentials of reading.” Such 
reading ability contributes not only ‘to further 
progress in school but also to the welfare and 
comfort of every day life. Varying social de- 
mands cannot, it is believed, release any school 
from unremitting attempts to teach every child 
of every district to understand and express the 
meaning of reading text equal to that fitted for 
fourth grade use. 


Social conditions may affect the ease with 
which the essentials are gained, and it is obvious 
that a child from the home using a five-thousand 
word vocabulary will escape difficulties falling to 
one who is familiar with only one-thousand 
words, 


In the newer essentials of hygiene and health 
and ideals of citizenship, the work of the schools 
is set by the character of the homes. Hence 
variations in courses of study in these subjects 
must .be wide indeed ranging from merely sup- 
plementary inspirational instruction in some dis- 
tricts to thorough and complete courses in in- 
formation and liberal training.in habits in other 
districts. The all-important old-time essentials 
of character and conduct are based on princi- 
pals including not only all districts, but all men 
of all time, and need no discussion as to varia- 
tion under differing social demands. 


Do different social demands in the same dis- 
trict justify varying courses of study there? 
Viewed from so near a standpoint as the single 
district, varying social demands are seen as in- 
dividual children. Here is the boy who for- 
sakes his desire to be a grocer for automobile 
repairing “because automobiling is the  be- 
coming trade,” the pupil who makes a brilliant 
dash through tasks costing a neighboring child 
long toil; the irresponsible travelled girl; the 
dependable, thirteen-vear old caretaker of a 
motherless family. Each child presents a 
specific social demand. In a sense, the number 
and degrees of variations of the course of study 
give an index of the teachers’ skill. In the large, 
however, principles bearing on variation in differ- 
ent districts apply equally to the single dis- 
trict. From the standpoint of administration, 
a district containing several classes of parallel 
grades can today most fully meet its purpose 
by carrying its course to satisfy the needs of 
pupils who are and of those who are not pre- 
paring for high school. 
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NAPOLEON AND WATERLOO 


JUNE 18, 1815 


R. W. WALLACE 


I never admired the character of the first Napoleon ; 
but I recognize his great genius—General Grant. 


_The centenary of. the great battle that ended 
Napoleon’s military career is due this June, but 
it is likely to be unobserved. Briton and Frank 
and Prussian are all too busy with their own 
Sanguinary conflict today to even glance at 
that desperate struggle on the hillsides of a 
Belgian farm a century ago, that left one of the 
most conspicuous figures of military history a 
defeated and disgraced warrior in the eyes of 
the world. Up to Waterloo Fate had seemed 
to treat him as a favorite; but on that eventful 
day she turned her back upon him, and like 
some fickle mistress chose other brows than his 
for her artificial wreath. 


Few—if any—great battles have had so much 


ink expended on them as Waterloo. Descrip- — 


tions of it by writers of talent would fill a k- 
brary, to say nothing of penny-a-liners. Many 
of the self-elected historians were too near the 
fateful battle in point of time to deal with it cor- 
rectly. Prejudices blinded others; hid from them 
the right perspective. Hero-worship played no 
obscure part in accounting for Wellingt6n’s vic- 
tory, and apologizing for Napoleon’s defeat. 
Probably on these and other grounds the bulk 
of the earlier histories of Waterloo may be 
safely discounted in their conclusions. Yet this 
must not be said as in any way reflecting on 
the good intentions of their atthors. Such 
would do an injustice to men like Scott and 
Thackeray, Victor Hugo and Bourrienne, and 
many other “honorable mén.” 


Napoleon’s failure at Waterloo, when all his 
hopes were wrecked like a child’s house of cards, 
can be accounted for, but not by his own ex- 
planaticns of the calamity. In his “Campagne 
de 1815,” Napoleon in exile at St. Helena—to 
use the words of August Fournier—‘“rubbed 
and scrubbed away at the blot of Waterloo, until 
he made it appear that it was not Napoleon who 
lost that battle, but Grouchy by his poorly con- 
ducted operations ...and Blucher’s ability to 
fight was not at all Napoleon’s fault, it was the 
fault of Ney, who did not advance rapidly 
enough on the sixteenth of June, despite urgent 
orders.” Thus to preserve himself and his 
generalship from any blemish, he caluminated 
the most valiant and most devoted marshals of 
the French legions, men who would have fol- 
lowed him to the death. Fournier in comment 
on this attempt to account for his “Waterloo” by 
thus discrediting his generals asks this ques- 
tion: “Was there ever a bolder perversion of the 
truth?” But this was one of Napoleon’s habits 
of thought: when -things went victoriously the 
credit must be attributed to his sagacity and 
courage; but when things went wrong it was al- 
Ways some other person or some accident that 
accounted for it. And his highly imaginative 
conclusions he expected his friends to receive as 


impregnable facts, and were given to the world 
as the truth of history. 

Nor can one trust the accuracy of the ac+ 
count in “Les Miserables” of the way in which 
Waterloo was lost to the Emperor. It is the 
story of a marvellous writer of fiction about ‘a 
shepherd who at Ohain unintentionally misled 
the finest of the French cavalry along a sheep- 
path that was fronted by a steep precipice, over 
which the gallant troopers were hurled to death 
by their comrades in the rear, and the entire 
corps was too disabled to do duty on the hard- 
fought field. This story after being carefully 
sifted was found to be but a piece of fiction—a 
thrilling bit of fiction it is true, but far removed 
from fact, as many a page of fiction has been 
found to be. 

Neither can one account for Napoleon's 
“Waterloo” by any preponderance of number 
in Wellington’s army. So far as numbers went 
the two armies were quite evenly matched. They 
had each about 65,000 men. Nor was the 
morale of the forces engaged widely different. 
If there was any difference it was favorable to 
the French as they were more a unit and more 
seasoned in fighting than Wellington’s troops. 
These last were a motley crowd, made up of 
several segments of Europe’s soldiery who did 
not. even understand each other’s speech. Wel- 
lington is reported to have said that his was 
the poorest army” he had ever had. And the 
drenching rain of the night before was equally 
distributed, making. the hillside just as slippery 
for the British as the other was for the French. 

A much simpler explanation than is custom- 
arily given may be given for Napoleon’s defeat. 

“And it is this, that Napoleon was no longer the 
Napoleon of Marengo and Austerlitz and Jena. 


_.He had lost his nerve before he faced the “Iron 


Duke” at Waterloo. His old-time self-reliance 
was impaired if not entirely shattered. This 
accounts for his hesitancy at several critical 
moments in the battle that best friends 
noticed and at which they were amazed, as it 
was so unusual in Napoleon. He hesitated to 
begin the battle. until near the noon hour, al- 
though everything on the French side was in 
readiness hours before, This gave Wellington 
the opportunity to make the most advantageous 
disposition of his forces—a point that must not 
be overlooked. The old-time Napoleon had 
not been slow to see the unpreparedness of his 
foes, and had taken full advantage of it. But 
he did not see this at Waterloo, much.to the sur- 
prise and even chagrin of his marshals, who 
were impatient for the word of command from 
their chief. He hesitated also several times 
during the battle in ordering his best troops to 
charge his foe. But worse of all for him, his 
hesitation had delayed the conflict until at the 
sunset Blucher’s Prussians put in an appearance, 
and opened up their cannon on the Emperor's 
decimated troops. Then the rout began, when 
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it was every man fer himselj;, while- 
was in full flight for Phillipville first, ‘ard’ for’ 
Paris finally. Napoleon’s hesitation at Water- 
loo lost him the battle, and his hesitation is dis- 
tinctly traceable to his loss of nerve. This was 
so unlike Napoleon, that, it became a theme 
for adverse comment even among his friends. 
Nor is his condition at Waterloo to be wondered 
at. For some time past Napoleon’s self-con- 
fidence had been endangered. To go no further 
back. than the Russian campaign in 1812. he 
had come to know that he could be defeated. 
That defeat had led him to distrust his faith in 


* his Star. . To be able to pull out a few emaciated 


battalions of what once had been the finest army 
of Europe was an experience that no man with a 
memory could ever quite forget, much as he 
might wish to. Then the European allies had 
worsted him, causing him enormous losses, forc- 
ing him back on Paris, beleaguering him, com- 
pelling his abdication, and securing his exile to 
Elba. This experience could not help to steady 
even a strong man’s nerves, it weakened Napo- 
leon’s. Then when he escaped the temporary 
exile and reappeared in France, capturing the 
loyalty of the army, and reentering Paris, he was 
too astute not to know that he had not all of 
France at his back. There were many men, and 
many elements that he knew were secretly sus- 
picious of him, of all his avowed affection for 
France, and his oud assertions regarding 
“Liberty.” He knew he had enemies in govern- 
ment circles. He knew that he could not abso- 
lutely trust Fouche nor Constant, though he 
made place for them in his Cabinet. Constant 
had compared him with Gengis Khan and 
Attila in his “Journal des Debats.” He knew 
also that the relics of the old revolution days 
were not reconciled to his imperialistic ideas, 
though he tried to veil them for the famous but 
fatal “Hundred Days.” These and other ex- 
periences would necessarily agitate him and 
depress him. He had his eye on Paris as well 


ne 
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as an Waterloo the-day he met Wellington, and 
the? Vision was rot comforting. And then Wel- 
lmgton was not a favorable sight for impaired 
nerves. The two great generals had never met 
each other on the field of strife before. But 
Napoleon knew that the British chieftain had met 
and conquered the bravest and best of French 
generals in the Peninsular campaigns. And 
here was the great British conqueror face to 
face with him at Waterloo. Was he to be con- 
quered today as his famous generals had been 
in earlier days at Saragosa and other places in 
Spain? Did this thought remain entirely absent 
from his active brain the murky day at Water- 
loo? It is not likely. 

At the time of Waterloo Napoleon was forty- 
seven years old. He had been in active life as 
a soldier for nearly twenty-five years, a life of 
almost continuous hardships and expenditure of 
military sagacity, for he left no campaign to 
chance. He had the world of Europe arrayed 
against him. And when he fought his last 
battle he was the victim of an incurable disease, 
which had been for sometime strengthening its 
hold upon him. He died at St. Helena in 1821 
of cancer of the stomach. As he rode away with 
the beaten army from Waterloo, he could not 
ride horseback without excessive pain. Could 
personal disability enter into the account when 
forming an estimate of his hesitation at Water- 
loo? Probably it must be reckoned in with the 
rest! 

Napoleon fought one battie to many for his 
fame. And that battle with its humiliating de- 
feat can be largely attributed to his loss of 
nerve. It was not the old time Napoleon who 
fought that fight on June 18, 1815. Henceforth 
there was for him the loneliness and bitterness 
of St. Helena; his exile unrelieved by any happy 
memory. 

But the world breathed more freely for what 
occurred in the Belgian valley, when Napoleon’s 
star set forever in darkness. 
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GREAT AWAKENING IN THE SOUTH 


CHARLES M, CARROLL 


“The South will feed herself.” 

These significant words, full of action and de- 
termination, have been chosen as a motto by 
many of the cotton-growing states which have 
come to realize the words of warning spoken by 
the far-seeing humanitarian and statesman, Henry 
W. Grady, nearly forty years. He said:— 

To mortgage our farms to New York 
for money with which to buy meat and 
bread from outside sources is not 
good business. 

When every farmer in the South 
eats bread from his own field, meat 
from his own pasture, vegetables from 
his own garden, fruit from his own 
orchard, and butter and milk from his 


own dairy; caring for his crops in his 
own wisdom and growing them in in- 
dependence; making cotton a surplus 
crop and selling it in his chosen mar- 
ket in his own time, for cash and not 
for a _ receipted mortgage—then the 
South will begin to realize the fullness 
of her opportunities. 

The South has many advantages as an agri- 
cultural and live stock country. There is a 
ready market with high prices for beef, dairy 
end poultry products and grain; the climate is 
mild; the South has a long growing season. 
Peef can be produced more cheaply than in the 
nerthern states. 

Farmers, bankers, merchants and educators 
are engaged in organizing plans to meet the 
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which are confronting them. The 
cattle tick, the enemy of diversified farming, is 
being successfully controlled by campaigns 


-conducted by the United States department of 


animal industry in cooperation with the people. 
The boll weevil is giving way to the introduction 
of practical systems of crop rotation. 


This great forward movement in agricultural 
development is emphasized by activities of all 
interests in the South. Many states have 
effected permanent organizations to conduct 
educational campaigns for the improvement of 
agriculture and commerce. Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas 
have been unusually active. Mississippi realized 
the great need of real constructive work along 
agricultural lines more than a year ago, and 
a “Grown in Mississippi” campaign, covering the 
whole state, was the result. 

A “Grown in Mississippi” week was set aside 
in 8,000 schools of the state, and for one week 
in November 750,000 school children studied 
grown in Mississippi products. 


Louisiana was covered with a “billion bushel” 
corn train; with thirty agricultural lecturers, 
Oklahoma covered seventeen counties in the 
eastern portion of the state, reaching 28,000 
farmers and business men; Alabama conducted a 
state-wide crop diversification campaign for 
thirty-five days reaching 100,000 persons. 


A careful analysis of statistics showed that 
Texas was sending $200,000,000 annually to 
northern and eastern markets for feed and food 
products. It was plain to the business men that 
such an enormous drain on the wealth creating 
resources of the state greatly retarded its de- 
velopment. It was found that if every farmer in 
Texas had a few chickens on his farm and mar- 
keted ten dozen of eggs every week in the year 
the amount of money received annually in the 
combined sale at twenty cents a dozen, would 
amount to over $60,000,000. Nearly half as 
much money as the whole South asked in its 
appeal for federal aid to finance distressed cotton 
growers, 


Bankers in Texas agreed to lend money at 
six per cent. interest to boys and girls to be 
used in their work of raising pigs and poultry 
under the direction of the United States govern- 
ment agent. 


The result of these campaigns proves that the 
agricultural and commercial possibilities of the 
South are almost beyond conception; that the 
states south of the Mason and Dixon line can 
produce enough foodstuffs to meet all home 
needs with a surplus sufficient to feed a large 
part of the world; that Texas is sending over 
$200,000,000 annually to northern markets for 
the purchase of food products which can be pro- 
duced more abundantly and more cheaply at 
home; that for the same purpose Arkansas is 
sending away $75,000,000 annually, Alabama 
$90,000,000; Mississippi, $80,000,000; Louisiana, 
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$80,000,000; Oklahoma, $68,000,000, and that 
the same condition obtains in the other states. 

The South is sending $1,000,000,000 of hard 
cash away from the’ South annually, every dol- 
lar of which should be placed in its own banks. 
—Chicago Herald. 


THE GAME OF TEACHING 


RACHEL COURSER 


We are warned by the Postum advertise- 
ments in the trolley cars that coffee induces 
heart trouble, but the eminent doctor who writes 
for the magazines informs us that this is true 
only in exceptional cases, and that for most 
persons a cup of coffee in the morning is a 
harmless and desirable stimulant. This is 
apropos of the fact that teaching has different 
effects on the different persons indulging in it. 
In some it causes a wretched sinking of the 
heart but for the majority it is wonderfully 
stiffening to the backbone. 


Very few of us were strangers to the pain- 
ful effects when we first began the practice of 
teaching. We do not talk much about it; we 
even try to deceive ourselves into believing that 
it never was (or is); but we.are indeed excep- 
tional if we have not known at least one miser- 
able recitation hour when we were distinctly 
rot the mistress where we were supposed to 
rule. The horrible fear that at any moment 
Jchnnie was going to do something and we were 
powerless to forestall him, or the sickening con- 
sciousness that Johnnie was even then doing it 
and we were in too much of a panic to stop him 
-—these are the things which we choose to for- 
get. But there are some good and lovely 
women constitutionally unfit for the business of 
teaching just as some persons are unfit to take 
coffee, for whom these wretched experiences 
never come to an end. Day in and day out, 
year out and year in, they drag out a miser- 
able existence as if sitting on a volcano, alternat- 
ing between the dread of an eruption, and the 
burning suffocation of the outburst when it 
comes. Why don’t they try something else, 
we ask, and there is no answer. And we who 
have known their agony even for an hour 
wonder why there are not more suicides among 
teachers. 


But it isn’t a volcano’ you know; it is only 
a jack-in-the-box; and provided we “sit tight,” 
there is a very fair degree of certainty that we 
will hold the lid down. There is no black fiend 
inside, either, but only a very merry, good-na- 
tured little imp, whom we may let free once in 
a while just for fun, and who won’t make any 
trouble, if we clap the cover back on when he 
goes too far. There is just enough possibility 
that he won't stay put, to. lend a_ zest to the 
game. For a game it is, this teaching. I am 
glad the spirit of ‘hostile antagonism between 
teacher and pupil is disappearing, but I believe 
I do not wish to lose the friendly and half-un- 
conscious antagonism of the game; the knowl- 
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edge that Johnnie, while not at all inimical to 
learning, will not. learn unless I interest him; 
that Johnnie, while not exactly determined on 
making mischief, will do so unless I give him 
something better to do. This is an exhilarat- 
ing thought; it makes every class offer a chal- 
lenge ‘the meeting of which is rare sport. I be- 
lieve the game of teaching will, if rightly played, 
make those who play it honest, alert, self-re- 
liant, and determined, even the same moral ef- 
fects that are claimed for the games of the 
gridiron and the diamond. 

Unfortunately, a teacher sometimes breaks 
in upon our notice, in whom this backbone- 
developing process has gone a little too far. 
She dreams that she has sat upon a volcano, 
and has held it down! This was true of a 
teacher from the States who one evening, on 
the roof-garden of a Canadian hotel, was watch- 
ing a bell-boy pulldownthe flags. The Ameri- 
can flag, which had been flying in honor of the 
many American guests he pulled down first, 
and chanced to step on it in order to make his 
dminutive height equal to reaching the rope 
of the British Union Jack. Instantly Miss 
Teacher leaped from her seat and, seizing the 
poor child by the collar, shook him violently and 
long, commanding him, in accents terrible, 
never, never to step on that flag again. No, 
Aggressive Schoolma’am, just because you were 
boss of your school, you were not privileged to 
make a parade of authority outside your domain. 
We sincerely hope you were the former, but 
you should not have tried the latter. If your 
experience as a teacher had given you tact 
enough to make friends with the little bell-hop 
and determination enough to obtain your just 
measure of service from him we should have 
been well pleased, but the shaking perform- 
ance was not the thing. 


It is all a matter of the golden mean. No 


man can stay on the field if he dodges the ball 
every time it comes toward him; no woman 
ought to stay in the game of teaching if she is 
of a similar shrinking nature. On the other 
hand, a small-minded athlete may be only 
brutalized by his sport experiencing but few 
of its ennobling effects; the woman who allows 
herself to be anything but broad and fine cannot 
teach without exhibiting the tendencies illus- 
rated in the above anecdote. Let us hope, 
then, that all the timid teachers will find hus- 
bands whom they can worship, and that the 
traditional “schoolma’am air,” along with other 
occupational diseases, will vanish from the 
earth. 


PRACTICE AND PROMOTION 


C, A. S. DWIGHT, PH. D 
Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada 
Colonel C. P. Townsley superintendent of the 
West Point Military Academy, in his annual 
report for the year ending June 30, 1914, 
praises the work of Chaplain Silver (military 
men are quite ready to recognize the value of 


a good Chaplain), speaks with appreciation of 
the return last June of 215 alumni to the 
Academy (where the “splendid influence of their 
abiding faith and pride” in Alma Mater was 
sensibly felt) and advocates the addition to the 
Board of Visitors of a few expert educational 
leaders of national reputation. 

Under the head of instruction and methods 
ac the Military Academy Colonel Townsley, who 
kas the reputation of being an able administrator 
—draws attention to the fact that, owing to 
various considerations, only a relatively limited 
number of the (younger) officers of the Army 
are really eligible for appointment as instructors 
at West Point, and says that it requires from 
one to two years experience for even the best of 
the officers selected to become really proficient 
in their duties. Hence he recommends that 
Congress change the detached service law (which 
was designed to correct evils due to assign- 
ment of officers to certain posts through favorit- 
ism and political pull) so far as relates to de- 
tzils to West Point, thus making it possible for 
capable captains and lieutenants to remain at 
the Academy four years. The net result of the 
present detached service laws that the superin- 
tendent of the Academy is compelled to ask for 
the detail as instructors of officers who other- 
wise would not be considered for that duty. 
“Instructors who graduated low in their classes, 
and who are not temperamentally constituted to 
be good instructors” says Colonel Townsley, are 
now necessarily required to instruct the keen 
cadets standing high in their studies, and who 
are ready to take every advantage of an instruc- 
tor’s errors or peculiarities. The result is un- 
satisfactory not only as regards instruction, but 
in Tts effect wpon discipline.” More than one 
college president has been taught, by sad ex- 
perience with “green” tutors, to sympathize with 
Colonel Townsley’s views as to the desirability 
of longer academic details and the whole tendency 
of modern educational administration is to set 
a premium on the academic longevity of an ex- 
pert and growing professor. To be sure, the 
ycung graduates must begin their career some- 
where. An old colored man refused to go to 
hear a young minister preach, for, said he, “I 
don’t want no young preachers a-practisin’ on 
me!” Somebody of course has to practice on 
somebody else—but, as a rule, promotion in 
any profession should be accorded only to those 
who have made good, by a just combination of 
theory and practice, on lower planes of activity. 
A college president once remarked, “For the 
first year of his employment an instructor does 
not earn his salary!” That was an extreme 
statement, perhaps, caustic rather than critical, 
yet the fact remains that practice tends to make 
perfect, and that transiency of tenure—the 
curse of present-day state educational adminis- 
tration—subserves the vital and permanent in- 
terests neither of an individual instructor, yor 
of the institution employing him, 
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AN EDUCATION FETE 


All roads lead to Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The American Institute of Instruction which 
meets there the first week in July, learned that 
truism last year when crowds rushed to attend 
their meetings, heretofore on the wane, and 
victory perched upon their banner. At least 
that sort of victory was theirs which is accept- 
able to such institutions—all bills paid, money in 


the treasury and a full and generous membership 
recorded. 


Those who were present will recall the hearty 
cooperation of Harvard University and the great 
convenience and comfort afforded by the 
generous buildings and rooms freely put at the 
disposal of the Institute. 

This year the University has offered again an 
open hand and a generous heart to the mem- 
bers. It is an opportunity. for teachers that they 
should avail themselves of in an appreciative 
spirit. 

Not only are the facilities of the Institute 
attractive, but the program will be found most 
profitable. . Last year some of the addresses 
were remarkable for there originality, while 
some of the ablest men in this country and 
Canada contributed to the edification of large 
and absorbingly interested audiences. 

This year will be found to keep pace with 
advancing ideas while Cambridge is better pre- 
pared than ever to accommodate a crowd of 
guests. 


Among the newer attractive features are the 
new and splendid Widener Library, now prac- 
tically completed, and the handsome memorial 
Anderson Bridge which, as its inscription in- 
dicates, is a gift—and a costly one—from a 
son to the memory of his father. Leading to 
the Stadium and the Harvard Athletic Field, 
both Cambridge and Boston have contributed 
to make a fine thoroughfare of which the bridge 
is the crowning glory. 


The two cities still offer many at- 
tractions to the visitor, and nature and 
art combine to offer a program of great beauty 
and variety to occupy any spare moments the 
visitor may find at his disposal. The pencil of 
antiquity has traced many pleasing memorials 
of other, and very early days. If anyone should 
find it possible to extend his visit beyond the 
time allotted to the Institute he could fill his 
days and nights with wonderful experiences. 
Old ocean still plays its symphonies on the 
rocky shores of Nahant and Marblehead, while 
the gray rocks, the verdant leaves and grass and 
the yards full of old-fashioned flowers offer 
nocturnes of beauty to regale the eye which 
heightens the value of the shifting panorama 
which nature offers. The beauty of New Eng- 
land of which Boston, Cambridge, and the ad- 
jacent country affords the best type, is that the 
finest scenery is to be had within the radius of 


a few miles. It sometimes seems as -if within 
the narrow confines of Massachusetts Nature 
had, as if by design, managed to combine and 
make easily accessible what in other states she 


had accomplished only by spreading over vast. 


distances and widely separated territory. 


To all this she has added that exquisite flavor 
of antiquity which is unapproached in other sec- 
tions of the country. The visitors this year 
will find by a little research that several old 
houses of historic interest have been fescued 
from the hand of the despoiler, Time, and restore 
to a point where they are made both accessible 
and attractive. The historical societies of the 
various towns have seemed to vie with each 
other in awakening an interest in these land- 
marks of early colonial history, and now from 
Plymouth to far beyond Boston, these connecting 
links with the past are rapidly possessing a 
revivifying interest. Anyone who cares to read 
history by these lingering lights of other days, 
will find all the time he has to spare filled to the 
brim and even then will be asking for more 
chapters in this fascinating study of history. 


Close to Cambridge, in the town Of Medford: 
one of the most exquisite specimens’ of colonial 
architecture—the Royall House—will be found 
preserved and restored. in a manner to com- 
mand the greatest delight. Recently the Chase 
House in Melrose has been carefully restored 
and renewed. Other ‘towns are steadily follow- 
ing such worthy examples and are making of 
Boston and vicinity a regular treasure trove. 


If those who are in attendance on the Insti- 
tute will open their eyes, their minds and their 
hearts to the melodies with which nature, art 
and history stand ready to flood their lives, 
should they be in a receptive mood, they will 
bless the impulse that stirred within them to 
compel their footsteps in the direction that 
brought them to the Institute. Men and women 
go long distances to see the wonders of nature. 
and that is to be commended. But there are 
still features that can be had at little expense, and 
little effort, features, the memory of which will 
illuminate one’s life in the years to come and 
some of which are missed in the pursuit—if not of 
the unattainable—the burdensome and some- 
times the extravagant in time and money. 


Cambridge and vicinity offer a large number 
of inexpensive tours that gild the memory with 
pictures so photographed that the advancing 
years cannot dim their lustre, nor the influx 
of future cares dull their outlines. 


The happiest and most enduring combination 
that one can find to illuminate life is that of the 
intellectual with the unfolding of nature’s rich 
resources for in this is a permanency that time 
only secures and heightens. 


W. P. A, 
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NORMAL SCHOOL FACULTIES 


Nowhere has there been a greater’ educa- 
tional advance than in the scholarship, educa- 
tion and training of the members of state nor- 
mal school faculties. 

These faculty members have had an_ initial 
scholarship and education unapproached by 
their predecessors of fifteen years ago, and their 
devotion to continuous professional training is 
something unknown even now to many college 
and university faculties. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, has this year about three hun- 
dred normal school teachers extending and con- 
tinuing their education. 

As a sample of the modern normal school 
faculty we give the standing of the members of 
the faculty of the Eastern Kentucky State Nor- 
mal School at Richmond. Of the thirty-three 
men and women there is not one who has not 
had a good initial scholarship, and not one who 
has not supplemented it with after education. 

There are those who have been trained at 
the Cook County Normal School, Chicago; at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
Kirksville, Missouri, and Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, State Normal Schools. 

Others have been educated at Chicago Uni- 
versity, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, the State University of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas and Louisi- 
ana, Ohio, Wesleyan, Deleware, Bethany Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Transylvania, Colorado, Marietta, 
Miami; Athens, Ohio; Franklin, Tulane, Dewey; 
Oxford, Ohio; Oxford, England; Clark Uni- 
versity, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis- 


June’ 17,' 1996 


consi; Bradléy Institute, Peoria, Ilinois, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, University of Nashville, 
and the State Agricultural College of Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Where is there a college of no more than 
thirty-three in the faculty in which there is scholar- 
ship and education that is brought from forty 
institutions of learning from fifteen States? 
Where is there a university of any size with a 
proportionate representation of institutions, 
states, and sections of country? 


a 


“IS THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 
WORTH WHILE” 


The following letter is as near unbelievable as 
anything we have secn recently. 

It so happens that we are ardent believers. in 
life insurance and, what is more to the point, 
some of the warmest friends we have are general 
agents of life insurance companies. 

We also know that the “profession” of life in- 
surance agency has taken on new life, that there 
is an aggressive campaign on for the education 
of the public, that it includes lectures in the uni- 
versities and normal schools, and that there ‘is 
an honorable purpose to secure, when possible, 
successful agents from the ranks of teachers. 
All this is creditable enterprise, but Mr. Vincent 
L. H. King, general agent, seems to have gone 
beyond the end of the limit in the following 
letter, which appears to be a circular letter. 
IS THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING WORTH 

WHILE? 
Mr. E. B. Forney, 

Dear Sir:— 

A superintendent of schools of one 

of our large civies recently said that 
it “is rather an ideal kind of work.” 
As he meant it, ' agree with him; but, 
“You cannot feet and clothe the family 
and lay up money for old age on 
‘ideals’.” It takes money, and money 
except in small driblets and for a few 
years, is not the reward of teaching. 
Ships carry anchors, life preservers, 
and lifeboats, even in fair weather. 
Some things may be a matter of taste; 
but one’s vocation must be a matter of 
business. Where this is not so, look 
out for storm signals! 

One of our I+ading daily papers re- 
cently had an article under this head- 
line:— 

MUST KNOW A LOT FOR FIFTY 
DOLLARS A MONTH. 


Teachers take examinations here to 
get state certificates. 

From many parts of the state and 
from outside the state flocked: those 
with “at least forty months of suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher or su- 
perintendent.” 

Teaching is a work of “high ideals,” 
but you are on the “Sunset Limited,” 
with emphasis on the “set”’ and on the 
“limited.” What little faith you have 
in the financial success of your enter- 
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prise will soon bé vozing Jout through 
the ends of your fingers. 

One day last week I was seated in 
the private office of a professional man 
writing up a $5,000 application to com- 
plete $30,000 of insurance that he had 
taken with me in less than two years. 
A gentleman entered. the waiting-room 
and I was forte‘ to listen to the follow- 
ing: 

“My name is Blank. I came out 
here from Retreat City to apply for 
the position cf superintendent of 
schools. I am told you are a member 
of the School Beard: am forty-five 
years: old;: No, 1 have no position at 
present. Have been out of school 
work two years resting up. Oh yes, 
I’ve experience. Have taught 
Over twenty years. Why, my last 
position was at Heavenport. I think | 
was there two years. Before that? 
Why I was at Happyville. How long? 
Well, only a yeat. You see the School 
Board was mad because I would not 
certify to nine months of school when 
we'd had only eight, and they fired me. 
The previous teachers had certified to 
nine months and the Board wanted me 
to and I quit. No, I have not had 
sny use for dictation from the state uni- 
versity. I make thent keep their place. 
Hew much?’ I will take the job 
for $125 a month for eight months.” 

I asked of the. professional man, 
“Wihere will. he finally land?’ “The 
Lord only knows where he and his like 
will land—the poorhouse probably,” he 
replied. 

Now; be .assured that.I honor. the 
teacher, and it is.a disgrace to. the state 
that he is more .poorly: paid than the 
plumber, the caipenter, and the hod- 
carrier; but so iong as this is true, a 
man would’. better) be looking else- 
where to solve the» bread: and: butter 
problem:. 

Emerson, utterly miserable from his 
teaching experience, said to a friend: 
“How my heart bleeds for yout Better 
tug at the oar, dig.the mine, or saw 
wood; better sow hemp, or hang with it, 
than sow the seeds of instruction.” 

Fortunately there is the new profes- 
sion of life insurance open to you. It 
is profitable, agreeable, packed with 
health, and freedom, and work and ser- 
vice to men,. women and children; open 
to the splendid, exercise of your best 
powers; with a reward, limited only 
by your capabilities; with ideals, for 
the realization of which you may tax 
your utmost powers; with a future that 
is inlaid with svbstantial provision for 
old-age competency and enjoyment. 
Why not turn your thoughts from the 
teachers’ “dead-line,” to. our life4tine? 


OF EDUCATION 


It is eighteen karats fine. May I show 
you? 
Very truly yours, 
V. L. H. King, 
General Agent. 

We are tempted to print also the “hot stuff* 
that Mr. King received from this especial 
Minnesota superintendent, but it is so “hot” 
that we. fear we should be accused of cruelty, 
if we printed it. Mr, King deserved it ail right, 
but we do not think there i8 another general 
agent to whom it would apply. 

Personally, also, we tefrain from all cdémi- 
ments, further thati to say that all other geri- 
eral agents should jet it be known that they 
repudiate this example of camipaignirig. 

MRS. STEWART’S CAMPAIGN 


The campaign against adult illiteracy which was 
started in Rowan County, Kentucky, by Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart has captured the entire 
South. 

Upon the request of the Governor, a Commis- 
sion has been provided for by the Legislature, 
with Mrs. Stewart as.chairman, for the, purpose 
of putting Kentucky third from the top in 1920, 
instead of third from the bottom as it was in 
1910. Dr. John G. Crabbe; treasurer of this 
commission, has already received $6,000 in volun- 
tary contributions. They can have all the money 
they need for the prosecution of this campaign. 
Not only money, but men are available. This 
summer one hundred and twenty of the ablest, 
most represetitative, most influential men of 
Kentucky are to speak many times in a cam- 
paign at which Mrs. Stewart has laid out. 

Statesmen, collegians, lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, educators are responding to Mrs. 
Stewart’s call as they did when Mr. Crabbe, as 
State superintendent, had his whirlwind cam- 
paign which resulted in a noble transformation 
of Kentucky educationally. 


A NEW. CORRELATION 


The Victor that has already done more good 
in more ways than has any other educational aec- 
tivity has now been adapted most ingeniously to 
the entire curriculum and “The New Correla- 
tion” shows how this is done. 

Specific cases undef various subjects are pre- 
sented so that the teachers of various depart- 
ments may avail themselves of this effective 
means of reaching the pupil. The Victor, as 
an element of interest, ought to enlist the co- 
operation of all the teacliers in the school. The 
use of Victor records; at the proper time in a 
recitation, does much to vitalize the lesson, and 
lifts a seemingly dry subject from the black-~and- 
white of the printed page into the realm of 
human interest. 

Nowhere else and never before has there been 
any way to translate music into life in action for 
the ordinary child. Even’ persons with a pas- 
sion for the rhythnr and melody of music have 
been wholly unable-to hear ‘a thunder storm or 
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see a forest scene in an instrumenta!. master- 
piece, but the Victor enables them to fully en- 
joy “In a Clock Store.” 

Records of a descriptive character have a 
high value in stimulating the power of visualiza- 
tion in a child. Selections like “A Hunt in the 
Black Forest,” “Shepherd’s Life in the Alps,” 
“Caravan in Tripoli,” etc., may be played with a 


short description of the scene the music depicts.’ 


After the playing of the record the pupils may 
be asked to write what they saw during the 
music. Music as a vehicle of poetic thought 
excels all other forms of expression. The charm- 
ing sentiment expressed in a song like “Four 
Leaf Clover,” with its allusion to faith, hope and 
love, or the homely sentiments in many songs 
like “Old Kentucky Home,” “The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” with their. symbolism of home, have 
been found to have a strong influence upon the 
emotional development of boys and girls. There 
is a love of sentiment in all children which can- 
not be ignored. 

Every month the Victor has some new revela- 
tion of its educational values. 


JUNIOR HIGH AT LINCOLN 

Superintendent Fred M, Hunter is bringing 
to Lincoln, Nebraska, all the new phases of edu- 
cation that have been demonstrated to be suc- 
cessful. The coming year will find Voca- 
tional Guidance established for both boys and 
girls, with a high school teacher giving half time 
to the boys and another to the girls. There will 
also be established in good working order a 
Junior High School. Before establishing the 
school Mr. Hunter made an elaborate investiga- 
tion of the working of this educational depar- 
ture in other cities. The Board of Education is 
backing Mr. Hunter heartily in all his pro- 
gressive activities. 


JOHNS HOPKINS IN LINE 
The graduate subject of Education at The 
Johns Hopkins University, which was formerly 
associated with Philosophy and Psychology, and 
more recently with Philosophy, has been made 
a separate department. The title of the chair 
occupied by Professor Edward F. Buchner will 
be changed to that of Education from the former 
title of Education and Philosophy. The condi- 
tions of admission to candidacy with Education 
as the principal subject for the degree of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy will continue 
to be the same as in the other departments. The 

world continues to move educationally. 

MICHIGAN PENSIONS 

Michigan has a mild Pension Law. It is a 
good beginning, is much better than no law, but 
it is not highly creditable to a great state like 
Michigan with a schocimaster Governor, The 
bill was fine as presented by the teachers of the 
state, and it was passed—except that the state 
is not to give any aid whatever. It is all right 
as it is for a time and the state will have a sense 

of justice developed in the near future. 


17, 1916 


COLE TO DENVER 


Carlos M. Cole of Colorado Springs succeeds 
William H. Smiley as superintendent of Denver. 
Mr. Smiley succeeded Dr. James H. Baker as 
principal of the high school when Mr. Baker 
became president of the State University and 
Mr. C. E, Chadsey as superintendent when he 
went to Detroit. Mr. Cole went from Sioux 
City to Colorado Springs when John Deitick 
went to Helena. Mr. Cole’s success has given 
him more than local reputation and promotion 
to the highest public school position in the 
state must be most gratifying. 


-0-@-0- @ 
NORMAL SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


Mr. H. A. Ackerman, principal of the Ore- 
gon Normal School at Monmouth, is always de- 
monstrating something well worth while. His 
latest experiment is an exchange of a senior of 
the Training School with a regular teacher of a 
nearby city for a week. The regular teacher 
comes to the Normal School and observes the 
work painstakingly, and has the privilege of ask- 
ing all the questions and getting all the advice 
she chooses, while the senior gets the real thing 
in practice. The beauty of it is that both get 
great good from the exchange, and so far as we 
can learn no school suffers from being experi- 
mented upon for a week. 
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HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT 


The Junior High School indirectly re- 
ceived noteworthy recognition by the Legis- 
lature of Idaho at the recent session, which 
made all state high school certificates valid in 
grades from the seventh to the twelfth. 

Every state in the Union will soon fall in line 
and recognize all grades above the sixth as a 
part of the high school scheme instead of the 
elementary school alignment. 


BOYCOTT THE FLY 
Chicago has a new society, the “Boycott, the 
Fly Society” which pledges all members to buy 
no food that is not adequately protected against 
flies. If Chicago does not clean out all flies it 
will not be from lack of effort. 


a 


Denver has honored herself by honoring one 
of her most famous superintendents in naming 


the Aaron Gove School. 


Somerville, Massachusetts, puts the superin- 
tendent as well as the teachers on tenure. 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, July 1 to 3. 


The annual budget of Columbia University is 
$4,000,000. Largest ever anywhere. 


National Education Association, Oakland, 


California, August 16 to 22. 
“Don’t be in the “Shout Whoa” club in 1915. 
Boost the school gardens. aside 
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A Country Girl’s Creed 


I am glad I live in the country. I love its beauty 
and its spirit. I rejoice in the things I can do as a 
country girl for my home and my neighborhood. 

I believe I can share in the beauty around me,—in 
the fragrance of the orchards in spring, in the weight of 
the ripe wheat at harvest, in the morning song of birds, 
and in the glow of the sunset on the far horizon. I want 
to express this beauty in my own life as naturally and 
happily as the wild rose blooms by the roadside. 

I believe I can have a part in the courageous spirit of 
the country. This spirit has entered into the brook in our 
pasture. The stones placed in its way call forth its 
strength and add to its strength a song. It dwells in the 
tender plants as they burst the seed cases that imprison 
them and push through the dark earth to the light. It 
sounds in the nesting notes of the meadowlark. With this 
courageous spirit I, too, can face the hard things of life 
with gladness. 

I believe there is much I can do in my country home. 
Through studying the best way to do my everyday work I 
find joy in common tasks done well. Through loving 
comradeship I can help bring into my home the happiness 
and peace that are always so near us in God’s out-of-door 
world. Through sucha hope I can help make real to all 
who pass that way their highest ideal of country life. 

I believe my love and loyalty for my country home 
should reach out in service to that larger home that we 
call our neighborhood. I would join with people who 
live there.in true friendliness. I would whole-heartedly 
give my best to further all that is being done for a better 
community. I would have all that I think and say and 


do help to unite country people near and far in the great 


Kingdom of Love for Neighbors.—JEssiz FIELD, IN 
“THE FARMER’S WIFE’, St. PAUL, 


— 
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_ “SCHOOL HEALTH OFFICERS” 


| The old adage “An ounce of prevention is 
“worth a pound of cure,” has renewed endorse- 
ment in the popular recognition of the superior 
importance of conservation of health and pre- 
vention of disease as compared with treatment. 
And with this recognition there exists ‘also 
‘the realization that conservation and prevention 
tan best be brought about by the early inculca- 
tion of proper habits of hygiene and sanitation 
in childhood. It is felt, as has been well said, 
that “public health is not only purchasable but 
purchasable most economically in the public 
school.” 


The Oregon State Board of Health has con- 
sequently done a wise and suggestive thing 
in enlisting the active cooperation of public 
school pupils as “school health officers.” 

The plan is a simple one. Each school elects 
its own health officers from among the pupils 
and the State Board of Health supplies the 
badges and printed instructions. 

Proud and happy is the pupil who has been 
elected to this much desired honor, when he 
puts on the little nickel badge of the “School 
Health Officer,” and receives his booklet of 
“rules and regulations.” His badge is a star 
within a circle; and the appointment _ states: 
“By virtue of the power vested in you it becomes 
your duty to look after the hygiene and sanita- 
tion of your school.” 

The instructions are complete and concise: 
lighting, ventilation, building, water supplies, 
toilets, wash basins, and grounds are covered 
by simple thoughtful directions :-— 

“Don’t allow any food for flies to remain 
Within 200 feet of the schoolhouse,” 

“If the roof and the well both leak, have the 
well fixed first.” 

“A stuffy room is the germ’s best ally.” 

“A clean toilet costs less than a funeral.” 

“An open window is better than an open 
gtave.” 

_ “Let the sunlight in,” 

“Let the bad air out.” 

“Wash windows at least once a term.” 

“Open windows while sweeping.” 

“Don’t allow a feather duster.” 

Don’t dip into a_ bucket. A bubbling 
fountain is best, next a cooler with individual 
cups.” 

“Windows should be to the left and rear of 
the building, otherwise change the desks.” 

“Eyestrain usually begins in the public school.” 

“Never thave the blackboard between two 
windows, otherwise darken these windows with 
curtains.” 

“Windows 
space.” 

“Fit a board under the lower sash so that 
air can pass in between the two sashes. 

“Sweep daily, using sweeping compound or 
wet paper to prevent dust.” 

“Unless carefully guarded, 
dangerous.” 


should be one-ninth the | floor 


springs are 
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“Don’t allow waste well--water to run-back 
iito- the well.” 

“See that the well curb is good and tight 
end that the well is cemented around the top.” 

“One pound of Paris green to five gallongof 
ashes from the.stove is a good deodorizer /for 
the,toilet.. 

“Where’a ‘septic tank is used no chloride of 
lime or disinfectant should be allowed to get 
mto the tank.” 

“Paper towels must be burned daily, and 
roller towels changed each day. Wash basins 
soould be scoured at least once a week.” 

“If pools of water collect on the 
grounds have them drained off.” 

“Keep school grounds free of all refuse and 
rubbish.” 

“Have toom for a baseball or tennis ground.” 

“If any stagnant pools of water are seen, 
cover with a pint of cool oil for each hundred 
square feet to kill mosquitoes.” — 

In addition there are general directions for 
personal health including the following :— 

“Watch for the boy or girl who is careless 
about spitting. That is the only way you get 
consumption.” 

“Be particularly careful about the boy or 
the girl who has a cough.” 

“Look out for cleanliness not only in the 
schoolroom and building, but in your own per- 
sonal appearance.” 

“Watch your finger nails. There is no stich 
thing as catching cold in a wound, the trouble 
nearly always comes from dirty finger-nails.” 

“Flies on your food may be as dangerous as 
rat poison.” 

“A rain barrel full of water means a house 
fvll of mosquitoes.” 

“Allow the germs to escape and protect ‘the 
child. Don’t shut them wp in the same room.” 

“Keep bodies, heads, hands and nails and 
clothing clean, and there is little chance of 
getting diseases.” 

“Good water is more to be prized than 
diamonds, and clean hands are better than fine 
gold.” 

All these rales are good and lay the founda- 
tion for a deeper knowledge of health and sani- 
tation. Using the energy of the pupils for: a 
useful purpose and at the same time giving 
them practical elementary education in hygiene, 
the Oregon State Board of Health has set the 
pace for other states to follow. 


school 


LISTLESSNESS ON THE PLAYGROUNDS 
HENRY S, CURTIS 

One of the greatest difficulties which the 
teachers have to deal with on the playgrounds 
is the listlessness of the children. The children 
who enter into the games enthusiastically cause 
no trouble and become amenable to the influ- 
ence of the teachers; but the ones who hang 
around and only play occasionally are a con- 
stant nuisance. To overcome this every sort 
of inducement in the shape of tournaments with 
ribbons, buttons, medals and newspaper notices 
must often be offered. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY MUSIC 


[We print by request some of the available patriotic songs 
which teachers will find it worth while to know about.] 

Patriotic Songs of the United States of America, as 
sung in the Public Schools of New York. 

Album of National Anthems, Hymns and _ Patriotic 
Songs, for orchestra. The same also for band, This 
collection contains nine American songs and_ national 
songs of many otier nations. 

Hymn to Liberty, by Arthur Farwell. For mixed 
quartette or chorus, with piano accompaniment. Ten 
cents. Edition for band, orchestra and male quartette or 
chorus in press. Band arrangement cannot be used to 
accompany chorus singing in four parts, but can accom- 
pany chorus singing melody alone. Orchestral version 
can be used in either way. 

The above are published by G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd 
Street, New York City. 

American Patriotic Songs. A volume containing all 
the well known songs and many others, variously ar- 
ranged, as accompanied and unaccompanied quartettes, 
solo voice with accompaniment, ete. 

The World’s Collection of. Patriotic Songs and 
Anthems. Contains eleven American songs and national 
songs of many other nations. 

The above are published by C. H. Ditson & Co., 8 East 
34th Street, New York City. 


SUMMER WORK IN VOICE TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


[By the Committee on American Speech.]} 


It is a sign of real progress that so many teachers of 
English throughout the country are beginning to think of 
improving their own speech-pronunciation, ‘enunciation, 
and tone. They are looking for instruction in the use of 
the voice, this summer, either alone or in: connection 
with other work in English. The impulse has grown 
doubtless out the rapidly developing interest in oral com- 
position, which has shown English teachers their own 
deficiencies in tone and utterance, their need of study in 
order to be helpful to their classes. The beneficial re- 
sults, however, if their study is wise, will be felt in their 
literature classes as well as in the composition. 

What most teachers of English need is instruction in 
fundamentals, in the production of tone, placing the 
voice, that is for right use 1n conversation. With poor 
tone, work upon pronunciation, articulation, phrasing, 
interpretation, etc., is relatively unprofitable, it lacks 
foundation, and will not be assimilated. On the other 
hand, once make your tone right in your conversational 
voice, and you will have much less difficulty in improving 
both enunciation and pronunciation. Now teachers of 
English who wish to improve their tone will get little 
benefit from courses in Public Speaking, Debating, Inter- 
pretative Reading, etc. Such courses may be interesting 
and beneficial in .other ways, if there is time to carry 
them in addition to the voice work. But they do very 
little for the voice by themselves. 

What these English teachers need is very nearly the 
same work as a good teacher of singing gives his pupils, 
exact and patient individual attention from a wise ob- 
server with a delicate ear, and gentle exercises, scarcely 
more than humming, which will develop in the student 
after a time the sensation of a rightly placed tone, no 
matter how soft. Once you realize that sensation, it is 
possible—if you cannot get further instruction—to work 
on by yourself. It is difficult to develop this sensation in 
the student satisfactorily in the few weeks of summer 
study,.yet much can be done if the student is intelligent 
and. eager, and the instructor really competent. Teachers 
of English are apt to have rather good ears. 

Singing teachers of such wider-outlook’ may be found 
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in the muSic departments of some universities, and “in’ 
some of the private musie schools in the larger cities. 
Not all teachers of singing are competent to deal with 
the speaking voice, or rather, comparatively few have 
done much work of this kind or care to try it. But you 
are likely to get better work in tone from faitly good 
teachers of singing, when they try this work at all, than 
from all but the very best teachers of Expression or 
Public Speaking. The principles of tone-placing are ‘the 
same for both singing and talking; the teacher of singing 
1s accustomed to patient individual detail work with his 
pupils. It should be stated, however, that the expense of 
work with a teacher of singing is likely to be greater 
than in expression classes, because the student gets more 
of the insfruetéf’s time 

Whoever the instructor, however, teachers of English 
in their vocal study should. remember always that their 
object is the improvement of the voice for every day use 
in ordinary conversation. Achieve this, and other 
desirable features; increase of power, clear articulation, 
cofrect pronunciation, .Graceful and varied modulation 
may later be added, either by study with teachers of ex- 
pression, or if this cannot be had, by one’s own patient 
effort. If English teachers bear this fact diligently in 
mind, and use their common-sense, they may study 
voice-placing with almost. any reputable teacher either 
of singing or of expression, avoid any personal extrav- 
agancies of their instructor's, and profit by the really 
helpful parts of his instruction. 


BECHT’S MISSION 


I sat at luncheon with that fountain of knowledge re- 
specting Pennsylvania schools, Dr. J. George Becht. His 
official title is secretary of the State Board of Education. 

The title doesn’t fit him at all. He is really the 200- 
horse-power dynamo which keeps the public school 
wheels im motion and doing what they are paid to do, 

“You may like to know what all this talk of ‘back to 
the land’ has amounted to.” 

“Has it got anybody to stay on the farm?” I inquired, 

“The talk hasn't done much,” replied Doctor Becht, 
“but the seventeen agricultural schools which have been 
started in seventeen counties. will keep more boys on the 
farm than all the good mottoes you can frame in a life 
time.” 

Then he told me what these farm schools, which are 
now a part of our public school system, are doing. They 
are teaching boys and girls how to raise on one acre 
what grew on two acres before. How to make a cow 
earn more than the cost of her board. How to fertilize 
a field and not rob it. How, to tell where to plant 
potatoes and where to sow oats. What-kind of soil will 
do best in clover, what should produce most corn, and 
the profit that lurks in vegetables and chickens 

Make farming as scientific as any other business 

“In a school out in Erie County which is simply a 
type,” continued Dr. Becht, “taught by a young man who 
came from a farm yia State College; grown-up farmers 
go to night school, and they have learned more in one 
winter than they had acquired in all their lives before.” 

The schoolhouse has become the social centre. There 
are lectures and readings and talks and -photographiec 
displays. But the game is to learn how to make Mother 
Earth yield more food for her children. And she is 


doing it. 
When asked how much educated men were 
superior to those uneducated, Aristotle replied: “As 


much as the living are to the dead.” 

Pennsylvania is making it possible for all farmers to 
become live ones. The live one will earn more money 
with less work and on a smaller piece of land than the 
dead Oné ever earned. 

That interests the town folks, too, because the chief 
reason for high food prices is the restricted output. 
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fully 
further 
general 
gentlemen 
given 
glass 
heard 
honor 
hospital 
hour 
however 
illustrate 
importance 
impossible 
inform 
information 
inspect 
instead 
intend 
interest 
investigate 
issue 
January 
kindly 
kindness 
know 
labor 
leading 
letter 
little 
lesson 
madam 
material 
matter 
measure 
medical 
meeting 
mention 
morning 
necessary 
night 
November 
number 
oblige 
obtain 
o'clock 
October 
offer 
odor 
other 
pamflet or ph 
panel 
particular 
people 
perhaps 
person 
personal 
picture 
plain 
pleasure 
position 
possible 
practically 
premium 
prefer 
present 
president 
pretty 
private 
probably 
promise 
prompt 
public 
publish 
question 
reach 
ready. 
reason 
receipt 
receive 
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relative 
remain 
remember 
representative 
request 
respectfully 


right 


salary 
Saturday 
school 
second 
secretary 
secure 
select 
separate 
September 
service 
several 
shall 
shipment 
should 
signature 
silver 
since 
Sincerely - 
something 
sorry 
speak 
special 
splendid 
statement 
still 
street 
subject 
success 
suggest 
Sunday 
supply 
summer 
surprise 
table 
teacher 
terrible 
their 
there 
tho(ugh) 
thought 
thr(o)u(gh) 
Thursday 
ticket 
today 
tomorrow 
towards 
train 
trouble 
truly 
Tuesday 
unable 
understand 
unfortunate 
until 
visit 
volume 
watch 
weather 
Wednesday 
whether 
while 
white 
willing 
without 
woman 
wonder 
worth 
would 
write 
writing 
written 
yesterday 


*This is the Ayres lis: rearranged with 3C0 emall words omitted. 


Census figures show that during a period in which popu- afternoon 
lation increased twenty per cent., food products gained pm 
only one-tenth that much. po 
The farm school will tend to make output of foods always 
catch up with the growth in the number of persons who another 
must be fed. 
We have in Pennsylvania farmers whose ancestors in «hart 
Germany were farmers for 1000 years. One year in a _ application 
public farm school will teach them more than their appoint — 
ancestors learned in century.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. arrive 
article 
ECONOMICAL SPELLING STUDY 
[As used in the High School, North Yakima, Wash.] assure 
The perfect mastery of the spelling of the words in this pce 
list is very desirable—even important—for everyone August 
who expects to write letters. These words, according await 
to Ayres, with about 300 very easy words of two, three because 
of four letters, carry seven-eighths of the burden of all a 
ordinary correspondence. We may say roughly that believe 
they are more than ten times as useful in letter writing board 
as thousands of the words found in an ordinary speller. building 
Some of them are twenty, thirty or forty times as useful “ee 
as the ordinary spelling book word. catalog(ue) 
The spelling of the inset words in the list is still more cause 
important for North Yakima students, for tests have ‘eter 
shown that the probabilities are one in six, five, four or eldren 
three, that an eighth .grade student or a high school Christmas . 
student will misspell these indented words—even though committee 
he can, like the average freshman, spell correctly 10,000 COMpany © 
other words and thousands of derived words in addition. ee 
The learning to spell the troublesome words in this . cordially 
list of 250 words will not greatly increase the total convenient 
number of words a student can spell, but it will very convenience 
greatly decrease the total number of cases of pov 
misspelling likely to occur in his ordinary letter pomenerty 
writing. When we_ estimate the probability cover 
as shown by the tests that they will be misspelled daughter 
even by students who have large vocabularies at com- as 
miand, it appears that the study of the troublesome department 
words in this list is worth one, two, or three hundred desire 
times as much and will reduce the number of cases of desire 
actual misspelling in letter writing one, two or three er . 
hundred times as much as will the study of the same direct 
number of average words in an ordinary speller. direction 
For every student who would prepare carefully for per maa 
his daily work, and for all who would remove from our during 
high school the half true and half untrue criticism often earliest 
directed against high school students here and elsewhere ¢4°/¥ -. 
because of spelling, it is very well worth while to dis- conaton 
cover and master for all time the troublesome words in either 
this list. It would be worth while if each troublesome enclose 
word had to be written correctly hundreds of times. a h 
teachers in the grades and high school. The word list is reduced especially 
y omitting the easiest words from the Ayres listof words most Eni 
used in correspondence. The * Ayres pamphlet on Words Used 
in Correspondence can be obtained of the Russe]i Sage Found- ©X@muination 
ation, Metropolitan Tower, fur five cents. It is an excellent expect 
statistical study by a method that should be continued. The 
Bldridge list_of words most used in newspayer work can be ob- expense 
tained from R. C. Eldridge, Niagara Falls. N.Y . forten cents. ©XPerience 
This ie similar in character and should be be:ter known. factory 
A GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE VOCAB. 
ULARY.* February 
absence finally recent filled 
accept follow recommend 
account forward refer 
address friend regard 


I am utterly opposed to giving the power of social predes ‘ination, by means of narrow 
trade training, to any group of fallible men no matt:r how well-intentioned they maybe. 


— John Dewey, Columbia University. 


—— 
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BOOK TABLE 


CAESAR: GALLIC WAR. (BOOKS ONE-TWO). 
Edited with notes, summary of poems and syntax, 
prose composition and vocabularies by Ernest Riess 
and Arthur L. Janes, Brooklyn High School. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
861 pp. Price, 85 cents. : 

This text for second-year Latin is exceeding’ prepos- 
sessing both in content and form. It contains unusually 
full and accurate annotations to the first two books of 
Caesar, which serve as the raison d’etre of the work, 
and an immense quantity of other useful and valuable 
material as well. nder this head are included an in- 
teresting thirty-page account of Caesar, his activities, 
the Roman army and the Gallic civilization; a sixty-four 
page grammatical summary, word lists for vocabulary 
drill and thirty lessons in prose compositions, with refer- 
ences to the grammatical summary. Latin-English and 
English-Latin vocabularies are included. 

Scattered through the text are about twenty-five illus- 
trations and nine maps and plans, most of the latter in 
colors. The printing, paper and binding are of the 
highest quality; indeed one cannot but wonder at their 
excellence, considering the moderate price of the book. 

The “Gallic War” can also be obtained in one volume 
with Janes’s “Second Year Latin for Sight Reading.” 
forming a complete second-yéar Latin course. (Price, 
$1.20.) 


EVERYDAY PEDAGOGY WITH SPECIAL AP- 
PLICATION TO THE RURAL SCHOOL. By 
Lillian I. Lincoln, State Normal School, Farmington, 
Maine. Boston, New’ York, ‘Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 810 pages. Price, $1.00. 

We have known no woman to have -greater influence 
upon the teaching of a state than Miss Lillian 1. 
Lincoln has had upon the schools of Maine and more 
especially upon the rural schools. This has not been 
due primarily to her personal or professional person- 
ality, distinct as they are, but chiefly because of her 
wonderful conception of what a rural teacher can do for 
a community through the best administration of a school 
and the best teaching of the things that she is expected 
to teach. There is no detail so trifling as to escape the 
author’s attention, and nothing so alluring as to obscure 
her vision. She can use the microscope with a 
scientists’ skill and the telescope with statesmanlike ardor. 
This is an “Everyday Pedagogy” for an every day 
teacher every day. 


LIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS. By Howard R. 
Driggs. First Book, 275 pp.; Second Book, 264 pp.; 
Third Book, 440 pp. Lincoln, Nebraska: University 
Publishing Company. 

We have spoken in high praise of the first and sec- 
ond books of the pedagogical inventiveness and resource- 
fuiness of Professor Driggs, who has put much of his 
own superabundant life into the live teaching of a live 
language. Now, in the Third Book, the series is com- 
plete. It is more difficult to utilize the vivacity of life 
while harnessing live language to conventionalized and 
crystalized grammar, but Mr. Driggs has shown him- 
self equal to this task even. 


RHYMES OF THE YESTERYEAR. By Henry C, 
Fellow. Richmond, (Ind.): Nicholson Printing Com- 
pany. 12 mo. Cloth. 176 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Literary Indiana is well worthy the nation’s study. It 

is an honor to have been the companion—as our author 
has been and still is—of such worthies as Ella Wheeler, 
Maurice Thompson, Dr. Matthews, James Whitcomb 
Riley, and others. And it has been an inspiration as 
well. Change of residence came to our author, to 
Kansas and to Oklahoma, but the love of poetic metre 
went with him, and blossomed out in this group of 
rhymes that belong to the “Yesteryear.” His earlier 
experiences are enshrined in his dialect poem, “Here’s 
to Good Ol’ Injianny.” “The OI? Fish in ’Hole” makes 
its appeal to the boy. 


“Twas a bend in the creek just back of the farm 
That was known far and near as the ol’ fishin’ hole; 
To me as a boy it presented a charm 
Whose picture forever will hang in my soul.” 


Our poet goes far-afield for his reveries, to the banks 
of the Wabash, to the camp of the Miamis, to the Santa 
Fe Trail, even to Wallace the Scottish here, and to 
Pizarro the scourge of Peru. Not only are his metres 
winning, but his choice of pictures to adorn them is ad- 


mirable. “Sugaring Off” is delightful, “The Roundup” 
on the plains, and many other illustrations equally pat. 
These verses will beguile many an hour that otherwise. 
might be weary. 


RHYTHMIC ACTION, PLAYS, AND DANCES. By 
‘Irene E. Phillips Moses, B. L., University of Califor- 
nia. Milton Bradley Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
164 pp. Size 8% by 11%. Price, $1.80, postpaid. 

“A book of original games and dances, arranged pro- 
gressively, to Mother Goose arid other action songs with 
a teaching introductory; for the kindergarten, primary 
school, playground and gymnasium.” 

The author has written a most attractive book of 
songs and actions which will give pleasure to all little 
children who learn them. There are action plays for 
every occasion not only for the children’s party and the 
schoolroom, but for the one, two’or three children there 
may be in a home. ‘These rhythms by furnishing a thor- 
ough drill, and training; ‘will prepare the child for the 
more advanced folk dances, thus solving the difficulty of 
“starting the children to dance.” 

Any teacher even though she has no previous knowl- 
edge of dancing, will find the dances so thoroughly ex- 
plained and clearly illustrated, showing every step and 
gesture, that she can readily interpret them. Simple mu- 
sic accompanies each dance. A topical as well as an al- 
= index makes it easy to find just the game 
wanted. 


ACROSS SIBERIA ALONE. By Mrs. John Clarence 
Lee. New York: John Lane Company. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.35, net. 

Mrs. Lee is probably the only American woman who 
has been through Siberia alone and certainly the only 
woman who, having done so, has the literary charm 
which Mrs. Lee has given her story of her adventures. 
She is an experienced traveler, has the vitality to enjoy 
all the opportunities of adventure, has the personality to 
be admitted to unusual privileges and the human sym- 
pathy to attract to herself people who are usually re- 
serve. Her readers have the rare opportunity of learn- 
ing of Siberia through vivid and reliable descriptions 
while enjoying an entertaining series of experiences. 
Mrs.. Lee has also woven her knowledge and adventures 
into a charming platform lecture which adds the per- 
sonal. element most effectively. 


A SECOND COURSE IN HOME-MAKING, By 
Mabel Hyde Kittredge. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 12 mo. Cloth. 249 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
Among the legion of associations of this day may be 

found “The Association of Practical Housekeeping 
Centers of New York City.” Miss Kittredge was the 
founder of this society, and has been connected with it 
for some fifteen years. Its genial and serviceable aim 
is to train girls so that they may perform well the im- 
portant work facing them when school days are over and 
past. Some cities as New York and Boston have 
adopted her previous work on “Practical Home-Mak- 
ing,’ as part of the school curriculum. Finding that she 
had not written all that might wel] be written in her first 
volume, she now adds a second volume, full of practical 
and helpful thoughts about the home, thoughts that 
many a home not specially well conducted might be made 
much more attractive than it 1s now. It is a pleasure, 
and with a feeling of entire assurance, than one can 
commend the work to the public. One of the excellent 
features of the work is some two-hundred comparatively 
inexpensive. receipts. 


THE TEACHING OF H#STORY. By Dr. Oskar 
Jaeger. Translated by H. J. Clayton. Chicago: A. C. 
& Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 228 pp. Price, 


Dr. Jaeger’s work: will doubtless. prove interesting 
and serviceable to many teachers of history in America, 
not On account of any claim it makes for a better system 
of instruction in history,:but because it explains lucidly 
the methods that are in use in the schools of Germany. 
It is true that now and then he voices his personal opin- 
ion on the methods followed in. the. Fatherland, and not 
always endorsing them. But it is not his criticisms that 
are the best part of his work. Rather # is his able 
descriptions of what is actually done in the various 
grades from the first form to the upper sixth form 
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in familiarizing the pupil with matters of history 
work permits us to make comparisons betweem what/ts | 
adopted in another land and that land confessedly favor- 
able to education, 2nd the methods followed by-ourselves. 
The principles chiefly adopted in Germany will be seen 
clearly as he shows how they work out in practice. 


THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. By T. Berg 

Esewein'and Dale Carmagey, Cloth, 512 pp. Price, 

1.75. Springfield, Mass.: The Home Correspondence. 

chool. 

“The Art’ of Public Speaking” is the latest volume 
of “The Writer's Library.”’. Both of the authors of this 
book have long been before the public as speakers and 
writers. Their book is the, outgrowth of experience. 
The one thing about this volume that makes it different 
from othér works on the subject is that it seeks to en- 
throne the will.of the speaker, tell him precisely how he 
may gather and formulate, his material so as to produce 
an: effective instrument, and in this way make _ public 
speaking less a matter of the schools than one of the 
common .sensé, contents of the volume are well 
indicated by some, of the chapters:— 

Acquiring. Gonfidence Before an Audience; the Sin of 
Monotony; Efficiency Through Emphasis and Subordina- 
tion; ‘Through Change of. Pitch; Through Change of 
Pace; Pause and. Power; Concentration in Delivery; 
Force; The Voice; Distinctness and Precision of Utter- 
ance; The Truth About Gesture; Methods of Delivery; 
Growing a Vocabulary; Memory Training; Right Think- 
ing and Personality. 


HOW TO SELL. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.0". 
The art of selling has a much wider vision than most 

persons give it, wider than even Mr. Fowler fully grasps 
perhaps, and yet he is the leader in the literature on this 
subject, the only open-minded, broad-guage man so far 
as. we know. who is willing to serve all the people in all 
ways always. 

There are highly commercialized schemes of which one 
can possess himself if he will join something, subscribe 
for, something, enroll somewhere but “absolutely un- 
obtainable”. under other conditions. Here is. a book as 
good.as the best by an expert of experts which anyone 
can have for a dollar postpaid. 


Cloth. 


PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS IN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. By Marguerite S. Dickson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 16 mo. Cloth. 
157 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

A group of ten delightful stories of the Revolutionary 
days, and designed to arouse an interest in early Ameri- 
can history in the minds of little folks. Here is ‘A Hero 
Spy.” Nathan Hale, Nicholas Herkimer, ‘““Mad Anthony” 
and how he captured Stony Point; Daniel Boone, George 
Clark, Paul Jones and his victorious naval fight,.and sev- 
eral others: The text is a narrative gem, while the illus- 
trations by Huybers are a choice setting for the text- 
ual gem, The work is a charming addition to the Mac- 
millan “Everychild’s Series.”’ 


THE AMERICAN GIRL. By Anne Morgan. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 66 pages, Price, 
50 cents net. 

The daughter of America’s greatest financier knows 
American girls of more than one class in society. She 
is a facile and thoughtful writer and with a serious pur- 
pose she gives helpful suggestions to her young country- 
women on four concerns of every girl—her education, 
her responsibilities, her recreation, and her future. The 
four essays which make up this little volume first ap- 
peared in the Woman’s Home Companion. 


By Beatrice A. Lees. New 
York: Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 
490 pp Price, $2.50. 

Alfred the Great, “The Truth Teller,” “the Maker of 
England,” is one of the outstanding figures of English 
royalty because he was actually great as a military 
header and as a law-giver, and as a scholar he was good for 
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hisfownetimg@ He was the “maker of England” because 
ugder his, hédiership Wessex became the nucleus of Eng- 
land’s expansion, the Danish invader was checked and 
the beginnings of the British navy were made.’ This 
Alired, the Alfred of history rather than of England, 
could hardly have been set forth more clearly and in a 
fairer light than. he is by Beatrice A. Lees. Her ac- 
quaintance with English history of mediaeval times is 
complete, as her prevrous works have shown. She writes 
an easy and most iteresting style, and the book is satis- 
factory as good history and good historical reading. It 
is attractively printed, illustrated and bound. 


THE GREYFRIAR BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. 
By Guy Kendall, of the Charterhouse School, Brit- 
ain. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 
12 mo. Cloth. 171l-pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A book of verse compiled and edited by an English 
teacher for boys of the lower grades of the famous 
Charterhouse School to. be. committed by them to mem- 
ory. Poems that are worthy of being memorized alone 
have. been. selected. All. poems “approaching to rub- 
bish,” as the compiler styles them, have been rigidly ex- 
cluded from the selection, The selection is gratifying to 
Americans, for this reason that two American poets are 
quoted, Longiellow with five poems, and Walt Whitman 
with three. The best from Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Burns, Scott, etc. are included in the selections. Taken 
all in all, the compilation is most happily made, and a 
boy who has the ability to commit these samples of verse 
and render them fittingly will command respect for his 
acquaintance with something of the best in literature 


BOYS’ CLUBS. By Charles S. Bernheimer and Jacob 
M. Cohen. Cloth. 136 pp. (4 1-2 by 7.) New 
York: The Baker Taylor Company. 

We have nowhere seen in one small book so much 
that ts vital in dealing with boys and girls in club life 
with the elimination of the insignificant while every 
paragraph is brief and every sentence helpful either as 
to information, direction or inspiration. Anyone expert 
on amateur will do better work with boys and girls if 
he reads this book and keeps it at hand for ready refer- 
ence. 


JOHNNY APPLESEED, THE ROMANCE OF THE 
SOWER. By Eleanor Atkinson, author ‘Greyfriars’ 
Bobby.” . With illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 
New York: Harper Bros. Cloth. 12 mo. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

This volume goes back to the days of the pioneers 
who crossed the Allegheny mountains. The difficulties 
of that day and the beginning of what have become the 
great fruit farms of the Middle West are shown in the 
story of this pioneer. The almost incredible conditions 
of his inspired task deserve the love and gratitude of 
the present, and this is one end in view in this volume. 


SHARPE'S PLAIN FACTS FOR FUTURE CITI- 
ZENS. By Mary F. Sharpe, Teacher of English to Im- 
migrants in the Day and Evening Schools, Rochester, 
N.Y. Price 48 cents. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company, Inc. 

Why there have not been books for evening schools 
long before this we cannot understand. The evening school 
is an institution in itself. No one should be allowed to 
teach an evening school as he teaches a day school and 
few books have ever been made for a day school that 
should be allowed in an evening school. There are 
about 100,000 students in evening schools and this pro- 
vides an excellent, market. Mary F. Sharpe of Rochester 
New York, has won high praise because of her great 
skill in meeting the needs of foreigcners and she here 
renders the country a notable service by providing a 
book from which foreigners, old or young, can learn 
just what they need, and what they will enjoy learning 
as future American citizens. 


SEE AND SAY SERIES, Book Three. By Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Elizabeth C. Bonney and E. F. South- 
worth. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 35 cents. 

There is something very fetching in the books of the 
“See and Say Series,” because of their beauty, their 
efficiency and their simplicity. We are inclined to accept 
the publisher’s judgment that “The See and Say Series 
solves the reading problem.” No teacher has any diff- 
culty with these books in telling stories, providing 
highly profitable seat work, giving vital exercises in dic- 
tation and furnishing games and dramatization. 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


# BDUGCATION 


This department isopen to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
items of more than local interest relating to anyyphase of scheel work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 
24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth, , Biennial . 


California; 
Hall, 


Festival,. Los Angeles, 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe 
Denver, Colo., secy. 

z24-July 3.. National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Los Angeles. 

25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association,.San Francisce. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey,-College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 

28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unidns and 
Smaller - Towns..in. Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 

28: July 16: Summer 
Supervisors and 
Music, Drawing and Writing. 
Western Session, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 

98-July 1: Catholic Educational As<o- 
ciation. St. Paul, Minn. Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East 
Main street, Columbus O., general 
sec’y.. 

29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


JULY. 

1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 

7-28: Summer School for Supervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing 


School for 
Teachers . of 


and Writing. Eastern Session, 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass. 


298-August 6: Conference of Mothers’ 


Congress Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in  con- 
nection with Summ_r_ School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 


missioner of Education, Charles A, 
Wagener, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


: American Association for 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

11-13: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, Calitornia. J. L. 
Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 

14-21: League of Teachers’ 


the 


Associa- 


tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins. 1008 German 
street. Erie. Penn., sec’y. 

46-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 

16-23: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of . California, 


Berkeley, sec’y. 

18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin. 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: International Kindergarten 


Union, Oakland. and.San 
cisco. Miss “May -Marray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 


Mass.,..sec’y. 
18-20: “National Council of Teachers’ 
of English, Oakland. James F. 


Hoosig¢. Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. secretary. 


20: State and National Club Leaders. 


Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
ot.Plant..Industry,.. Department._o1 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 


chairman. 
“23-24: American Schaal). .Peate 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 


street, Boston. sec’y. 


National Association-of-Feachers 
Oakland. B. F. Clark, 


Agencies. 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 
24: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg., _Wash- 

ington, D. C., sec’y. 


26: Association of State Superinten- 


dents. Uakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

26: National Association for the 


Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 


Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J.,  edu- 
cational director. 
27-28: Americ.n Home Economics 


Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 

27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion Oakland. H; F. Cope, 332 

South Michigan, avenue, Chicaga, 
Ill., sec’y. 

80-31: National Association of State 
Universities: Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y 


OCTOBER. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 


Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes,. Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 


ville, secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 


ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 


Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 

18: National Association of . State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rura 


School Supervisor C F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 


28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y 


NOVEMBER. 


4-6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Deénver._.W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 

4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Assogiu 
tion... Smith, 


sec’y. 
5; Essex’ County Teachérs” Assogia- 


tion,.. Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secrétary, William F. 


Eldredge, Rockport. 


22-24; Montana State Teachers’ As- 


sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


. DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City, H. J 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


DANA... Charles, C. Richardson, 
superintendent of schools in, Leicester 
and Charlton for five years, was 
chosen. superintendent of schools in 
the Dana district at a joint meeting of 
the school committees of Dana, New 


Salem, Prescott and Greenwich 
3OSTON. Dr, Thomas F. Har- 
rington, long time head of the school 


hygiene work of the Boston Schools 
has. been appointed deputy labor com 
missioner.of the state board of labor 
and industries at a salary of $5,000 
He has been one of the vital fact rs 
in. the school system ‘and will be 
greatly missed 

LYNN. Principal George E. Davis 
of the Chelsea, High School has been 
chesen principal of the Lynn English 
High School 


CAMBRIDGE. At the | regular 
quarterly meeting of the trustees of 
the: Teachers’ Annuity Guild of 
Massachusetts June 5, business of im 
portance was transacted in the filling 
of vacant offices, caused by the death 
of three members, who have served 
the Guild ever since its. organization 
more than twenty years ago. These 


valuable members were Gordon A 


Southworth of Somerville and 
Eugene D. Russell of Lynn “The 
trustees elected Charles W. Morey 
as president, and Henry H. Harris 


as first vice-president, both of Lowell, 
and Bradley W. Drake of Waltham 
as second vicé-president. Elmer 
Case of Brookline’ was chosen as 
treasurer, to fill the vacancy -caused 
by the death of William F. Bradbury, 
of Cambridge Two .new trustees 
were elected—Arthur L. Doe of Som- 
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erville and Arthur P. Briggs of Lynn. 
Several gifts were reported amount- 
ing to’ over $3,000 and were for “the 
most part in the form of “legacies 
from members’ arid friends of the 
Guild. Sara A. Goodrum of- Fall 
River has left a gift of $500, and 
Emily. J. Danforth of Lawrence $681. 
Henry H. Butler of Belmont and 
Gordon A. Southworth of Somerville 
have each given $1,000. 

NORTH DANA. The school 
directors.of the Dana-Prescott-New 
Salem-Greenwich district have re- 
cently elected Charles C. Richardson 
of the Leicester-Charlton district as 
superintendent to succeed Charles L. 
Clay resigned. Mr. Richardson has 
been the superintendent of the 
Leicester-Charlton district for the 
past five years. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. James 
W. Vose of Ashburnham has just 
been elected Principal of the Arms 


Academy at Shelburne Falls to suc-. 


ceed Principal J. R. Childs. Mr. 
Vose is a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege, class of 1903, and for the past 
few years has been teaching in a 
military school in Kentucky. 


AMHERST. Carroll R. Reed, 
supervising-principal of the West 
Newton Schools, has been elected 
Superintendeht of Schools for the 
Amherst-Pelham district to succeed 
Superintendent A. I. Hardy, who has 
tecently resigned. Mr. Reed has 
taught as principal of the High 
School at Leroy, N. Y., Rumford 
Falls, Maine, and was for three years 
superintendent of schools at East 
Providence. 


MAINE. 

SKOWHEGAN. Albert G. John- 
son, principal of Madison High 
School two years, resigned to accept 
the principalship of Bar Harbor High 
School. 

PORTLAND. An impressive 
demonstration of what the boys of 
Maine schools are doing in the prac- 
tical arts was seen at the Maine State 
Exposition in Portland, June 7 to 
June 19. B. H. Van Oot, director of 
this branch of education in the Pine 
Tree State was in charge of the ex- 
hibit, under authorization of State 


Superintendent Payson Smith. As- 
sistance was given by the Maine 
Manual Arts Club, Stephen Patrick 
of Westbrook, president. 

Training in practical arts has been 
extended gradually in the state until 
the city schools, grammar and high 
grades, and many in the larger towns, 
have been, included. It has been 
adopted as a fixed policy by the state 
and manual training schools have 
been built or rooms in buildings  al- 
ready in use, fitted up for the boys of 
those grades. Three years during 
the grammar period are under the 
requirement plan and the course is 
elective during the four years of high 
school work. Under this policy, a 
large proportion of boys in the high 
schools elect to continue workshop 
training, many adopting shop work 
after they leave school for a vocation. 

At the exhibit the boys worked in 
squads, assigned for a day’s work 
from the schools in all parts of the 
state. One bench was for wood 
working, another for metal working. 
Furniture previously made was set up 
in a four-room house, kitchen, dining 
room, bedroom and library including 
the useful articles common in every 
well furnished house. Every. school 
in the state where this work is being 
done was_ represented. These 
benches andlathes were set up so that 
visitors during the show were able to 
watch the boys in their manufactur- 
ing processes. Teachers supervised 
the crews and carried on instructions 
for them to follow just as is done in 
the classrooms. 

Mr. Patrick says that he has found 
just one boy in twelve years’ ex- 
perience who could not seem to learn 
to use his hands and the tools put 
into them. Superintendent Smith has 
been energetic since taking charge 
of the Maine schools in his efforts to 
encourage the devélopment of 
mantal arts and efficient teachers 
have been secured wherever these 
courses have been established. 

This exposition was held as a 
demonstration of what the state is 
doing industrially and samples of pro- 
ducts from the shops and. mills 
formed the fundamental features of 
the enterprise. The sea and shore 


fisheries, inland fish and game de- 


partment, highway construction, pro- 
cesses, an Indian village, woman’s ex- 
hibit, a model kitchen, boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce 
booths as well as public health pre- 
cautions by the state board were 
featured. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. In baccal- 
aureate address at Brown University, 
President W. H. P. Faunce urged 
upon the graduating class the support 
of the world -peace movement and 
steadfastness to ideals. 

“This is the day of apparent 
triumph for the cynic and the 
scoffer,” he said. “I charge every 
member of the graduating class to 
hold steadily before him the hope 
and vision of a league of all the 
nations to maintain an _ enduring 
peace. War is old—pathetically old, 
tragically futile, hopelessly anti- 
quated. Peace—peace heroic and 
sacrificial—is the new vision which 
only young men can believe in. 


“Can you stand the ridicule of 
those whose only hope is in bayo- 
nets and howitzers? If our country 


shall be plunged into war, every man 
of you would, I hope, be ready to go 
to the front. You would die nobly if 
that be the way to serve the cause 
of justice and freedom. Be now as 
resolute and heroic in time of peace 
as in time of war. Face the scepti- 
cism and materialism of the age as 
unflinchingly as you would face 
bullets. Stand by your dreams as 
you would stand by yotr colors. 
Then in God’s good time, it may be 
in ten years, it may be in a thousand, 


the dream you refused to surrender 
shall come gloriously true.” 
CONNECTICUT. 

PUTNAM. Principal Anson B. 

Handy of Barre has been chosen 


principal of the high school here. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 
TRENTON. As successor to the 
late J. Brognard Betts, of North 
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Plainfield, Assistant State Com- 
missioner of Education John Enright, 
superintendent of the Monmouth 
County Schools, was appointed by 
State Commissioner Calvin N. Ken- 
ll. 
Cathe new incumbent will be in 
charge of the legal branch of the 
State Department) of Education, as 
Mr. Betts was, and will receive a 
salary of $4,000 a year. mn 
The new assistant commissioner 
has lectured to teachers’ organiza- 
tions in all parts of the state, and 
has likewise been heard with profit 
by School Board associations in 
various sections of New Jersey. He 
is the author of “New Jersey Govern- 
ment,” a text book on civics, used in 
the schools of this state. : 
Mr. Enright has served as _presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, president of 
the State Council of Education and 
director for New Jersey in the 
National Education Association. 
EAST ORANGE. Summer School 
work has been arranged for six 
weeks, five days a week, as follows: 
manual training, mechanical drawing, 
and cooking in high school, and 


manual training in the grammar 
schools. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Board of Education has voted 
to give penny lunchrooms a trial in 
twenty-five schools in the southern 
section of the city. This decision was 
reached after the elementary schools 
committee had reported in favor of 
the installation of the lunchrooms. 

HARRISBURG. The city Board 
of Education has united with the 
faculty and students of the technical 
high school in inviting the public to 
an open session for nine years. 
Superintendent F. E. Downes started 
these open sessions first of all cities 
so far as is known. The school 
orchestra plays all the evening in the 
auditorium. Student ushers are on 
duty, and all classes do the regular 
work all the evening. 

READING. A veteran teachers’ 
association, composed of teachers 
with twenty-five or more years’ ex- 

erience, has been organized in 

erks county. The association has 
sixty members, twenty-five of whom 
have taught thirty years Dr more. 
Two have taught more than forty 
years and one has seen fifty-two 
years of service as a teacher. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 
AMARILLO. Superintendent M. 
H. Duncan has made a careful study 
of the Gary, Indiana, schools, and he 
plans to adopt several Gary ideas for 
the schools here. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS.The Boardof Edu- 
cation here has devoted much atten- 
tion during the last four years to the 
sttbject of influencing the children in 
the public schools to remain longer 
in school. 

The movement crystalized in the 
week beginning January 18, 1915, in 
an active, general campaign, with the 
following objects:— 

“(1) To discover and retain for the 
schools the children who are being 
eliminated for any cause; (2). to 
etimulate and increase interest and 
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secure greater co-operation on the 
part of parents and pupils in the mat- 
ter of prolonging school life; (3) to 
secure the active co-operation of the 
press and of prominent citizens who 
may act as speakers at schoolhouse 
meetings during that week; (4) to 
unify and utilize in this definite, 
specific undertaking (to lessen elim- 
ination) the efforts of our various 
civic organizations, such as the Pub- 
lic School “Alliance, Parents’ Co- 
operative Clubs, the Presidents’ Co- 
operative Club, the New Orleans Ed- 
ucational Association and alumnae 
associations of the high and normal 
schools, the Association of Com- 
merce, and the Board of Trade.” 

Following this action of the Board, 
a meeting at which several of the 
heads of the organizations named 
above and many representative citi- 
zens were present, was held for the 
purpose of planning the campaign. 
A corps of speakers was” elected, 
and it was decided to hold” ofe meet- 
ing in each grammar school with 
the grammar grade pupils and 
one meeting for the parents and 
patrons in each of these schools, also 
a meeting in each of the high schools 
for pupils in thoge schools, in order 
to afford the students an opportunity 
of hearing arguments in favor of re- 
maining in school sufficiently long to 
acquire the training necessary for a 
successful life. The corps of speakers 
included 120 different persons. The 
seventh and eighth grade pupils were 
invited to visit their respective high 
schools on one of the days during 
campaign week to acquaint them- 
selves with the opportunities offered 
in those schools. 

During the week following the 
campaign, a request for information 
concerning the results of the cam- 
paign was sent to the principal in 
each school. These reports revealed 
that ninety-two eighth-A pupils who 
had decided not to go to high school 
had entered those schools; sixty- 
three of those going to the high 
schools decided to take the longer 
rather than the shorter courses; 
ninety-eight pupils who had decided 
to leave school in the near future 
altered their decision, and 223 parents 
were reporied to have definitely de- 
cided to keep their children in school 
longer than had been their expecta- 
tion. 


CENTHNAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


SCOTTSBURG. The teachers of 
Scott County have made a gift to 
their county superintendent, Samuel 
L. Scott, of one hundred and fifty 
dollars to be used in attending the 
Oakland meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association. 

GOSHEN. Alumni of Goshen Col- 
lege are enthusiastic supporters of a 
$50,000 endowment campaign. A 
$25,000 farm was added to the col- 
lege equipment a few days ago. 

MARION. The schoo! children of 
this city will cultivate 1,300 vacant 
lots during the summer. County 
Agricultural Agent Otis Crane, the 
Chamber of Commerce and school 
officials are supervising the work. 

SOUTH BEND. | South Bend’s 
summer school enrollment for the 
first week is 2,400: Seventy-two 
members of the regular teaching staff 
and ‘all but two of the buildings are 
being used. The .1915 graduating’ 


class of the high school has-con- 
tributed $100 tothe high school alumnj 
scholarship fund. 

COLUMBUS. The” City~-Council 
has\° authorized a bond issue of 
$40,000 the proceeds to be used for 
erecting a new vocational building. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES State. Supera- 
tendent'A. M. Deyoe has been reap- 
pointed by Governor Clarke. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. Mr. E. O. 
Garrett of Fremont, Nebraska, will 
make this city his headquarters in the 
interest of the American Book Com- 
pany with which he has been for 
many years. 

KENTUCKY, 

LEXINGTON. new salary 
schedule has been adopted for the 
teachers here, based largely on length 
of service, and it means ‘intréases all 
along the line. PS] 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. On account of the 
increased expensé ‘tow changing 
the age at which .pupils may. enter 
school from Six: years to fivé, and the 
great growth in the evening schools, 
the Board of Education has decided 
not to. have a summer term this sea- 
son. The summer term plan was in- 
stituted in 1911, and .was popular. 
Last year the registration in the sum- 
mer was 2,711 in the manual grade 
schools, 9,921 in the regular grade 
schools and 1,519 in the high schools. 

The total expenditures for schools 
in 1904-5 was $2,854,661.11, and in 
1913-14 it was $4,803,956.76, an in- 
crease of $1,949,295.66 or 68.3 per 
cent.. A large amount of this in- 
crease of expense is due to the erec- 
tion of large numbers of beautiful 
school buildings, which remain per- 
manent addition to the city’s educa- 
tional equipment. 

John > Collins, who has been one 
of the assistant superintendent since 
1992, has resigned to become princi- 
pal of the Wyman School, which is 
connected with the Teachers’ College. 
H. J. Gerling, principal of the 
Wyman School, has been appointed 
to the position. 


NEBRAS#A. 
LINCOLN. The State Associa- 
tion of City School Boards held its 
annual meeting here last month. The 
following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: John Tully of 
Crete, president; H. H. Cone of 
Ashland, vice-president; E. L. Simp- 
kins of Fairbury, secretary and 
treasurer; directors, P. E. Teftt of 
Weeping Water, E. P. Westcott of 
Plattsmouth and M. R. Bohacek of 
Wilber. Mr. Simpkins, the retiring 


SCHOOLS'and COLLEGES 


TAVE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both ser-<« 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the, pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J, Asbury Pits 
man, Princtpal. 
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TEACHERS’ 


JOUKMAL OF EDUCATION 
AGENCIES. 


THE GULF STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers, does not the mild winter climate of the Gulf States appeal to you? Good postions 
for well qualified, experienced teachers in Literary, Music, Art and Expression Departments. 


No registration fee charged. 


B F. GILES, A.M., Mgr. 


Membership form on application. 


B. T. GILES, Asst. Mgr. 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


80 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Assists teachers in obtaining desirable positions. 
Recommends Teachers to Schoels and Colleges. 


Write for Registration Blank—now—today. Thomas Courtenay, Manager. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-f ive years of successful experience, 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, B@STOP 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE EDMAND EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 
Founded 1897 
iol TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA 


““Ditterent?” ‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a better candidate.’ 


president, advocated a_ system by 
which children in city high schools 
should be taught industrial work and 
be allowed a monetary compensation. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. After a visit to the 
Columbus schools with Miss Gugle, 
supervisor of the high schools, and 
Mr. Kinkead, supervisor of the 
grades, Associate Superintendent a 
H. Garwood of Pittsburg sent in a 
most encouraging report to his 
Board of Education. He found. the 
classes for retarded pupils and the 
junior high schools doing excellent 
work. 


NEW BREMEN. The New 
Bremen Commencement exercises 
consisted of a Grammar School Com- 
mencement including a comedy 
staged by the eighth grade pupils, 
two dramas anda varied program 
staged by the high school graduates, 
and a commencement address by 
President Alston Ellis of Ohio Uni- 
versity. There were twenty-four 
graduates, twelve men and 
young women. - The commencement 
season was the most happy and suc- 
cessiul in the history of the school. 


BELLEVUE. Superintendent 
Charles C. Garman of the New 
Bremen Public Schools was em- 
barrassed-recently by having offered 
him, almost. on .the same day, two 
$1,800 positions. -He could neither 
accept both and combine the salaries, 
nor give one to a friend. He solved 
the problem by accepting the super- 
intendency of the Bellevue schools. 
At the close: of »the New Bremen 


schools he came atonce to. Bellevue’ 


and began reorganization of the sys- 


tem preparatory to next year’s work. 


“The Board of Education in 


special 
session ¢anceled his 


contract, but 


only ‘to write a new contract for 
tated ‘Salary o 1,800, $1,900 and 
$2,000. 


twelve . wo! 
. insight into commercial 


When Superintendent Garman of 
the New Bremen, Ohio, public 
schools left to take charge of the city 
system of Bellevue, a few of the in- 
novations at New Bremen during his 
administration were made. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. An industrial summer 
high school will be opened here at 
the end of the regular school term in 
June. The boys are to make 200 
workbenches. which will replace 
broken benches in the manual train- 
ing rooms throughout the city. For 
this purpose 8.000 feet of Wisconsin 
hard maple has been purchased. It is 
estimated by those who are to have 
charge of the work that twenty 
benches can be made from every 
1,000 feet of lumber. From the 
pieces of waste lumber the.boys will 
make T-squares, cabinet-makers’ 
clamps, and other. shop appliances, 

The work in this summer school 
will include forging, machine shop 
practice, cabinet-making and wood- 
turning. There will be no academic 
work. In order to give the boys an 
methods of 
production, the work is to be done 
according to factory methods and on 
a strict business basis. Heretofore 
the school board has paid $10 a 
piece for manual training benches. 
It is estimated that these benches 
will cost from $4 to $6, thus saving 
a large sum on the total output. 

It is necessary to limit the number 
of boys admitted to this summer in- 
dustrial sche to thirty-five. There 
are many mo.2 who are anxious to 
enter. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 


CLIFTON. J. A. Davis, . formerly 
of Benson, has been elected superin- 
endent here. 


June 17, 1915 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


OREGON. 


MCMINNVILLE. The third in 
the series of bulletins being prepared 
on the working plan of the Junior 
High School here has just been pub- 
lished—“The Spelling Problem in the 
Junior High School.” Principal F. 
A. Scofield and Mrs. Zaidee Hart- 
man, instructor spelling and 
penmanship, prepared- the bulletin, 
and it was printed by the Junior 
High School Press. The two pre- 
vious bulletins are “Opportunity 
Afforded by the Junior High School 
as an Organization for the Solution 
of Special Problems,” and “Course 
of Study in Household Accounting.” 

The spelling bulletin says in part: 
“The first step in the testing of the 
spelling efficiency of the Junior High 
School instruction was very simple, 
but the results were startling. All 
words misspelled in the examination 
papers were collected, and a list of 
one hundred words taken. The final 
selection was based upon the general 
question, “Is this word a usable one 
in the vocabulary of a Junior High 
School student?” No distinction was 
made between grades, but it was an- 
nounced that at the end of two weeks 
every pupil in school would stand a 
test upon these words. The seventh 
and eighth grades were drilled upon 
them in place of their spelling les- 
sons, but the ninth grade received 
not more than two drills, it being ex- 
pected that they would do their own 
preparation.” 


Peace and the Public Schools 


There is alarm in certain estimable 
quarters over the peace propaganda 
in our public schools. Without ques- 
tioning the sincerity of that alarm, it 
seems, aS the old hunters used to 
say of their flint-locks, to have “gone 
off at halicock.” Any one recalling 
his own schooldays must remember 
that. his mental map of American his- 
tory was: French and Indian _ War, 
Revolutionary War, War of. 1812, 
Mexican War, Civil War and Spanish 
War. War, war, war. 

War cannot complain that it has 
not. had its hearing. If, therefore, 
war believes in fair play (and we are 
just now listening to stentorian pro- 
tests that it does so believe) it is 
surely time’ to ‘give a‘fearing to 
peace. If we are ever going to start 
a new order of things, we must begin 
with the children. It will be re- 
membered that when Moses under- 
took to start a new nation, he had to 
wait until he had grown a new gener- 
ation. 

For us the obvious place to begin 
is with the school children. That the 
upholders of the old order should 
object to ‘peace teaching in the 
schools is the most natural thing in 
the world. The believers in a new 
order do not share the alarm lest 
peace teaching should deteriorate 
our national stock. 

The American people have never 
yet flinched new experiments 1 
statecraft. If they had, there never 
would have been any American people 
at all.. World peace is the newest 
challenge, the next Great Adventure. 
And nobody has a better right to 
share it than the school children, 
the rising generation.—Boston Globe. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. An- 
nouncement of Second College 


Year, 1915-16. 
“The Jordan Courier.” A review of 
the high school year, published by 
student body of the Jordan High 
School, Sandy, Utah. 80 pages. 


N. E. A. Bulletin. Proceedings of 
the Department of Superintendence 


90 pages. 


meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1915. 
255 pages. D. W. Springer, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan, secretary. 


Summer Normal School, under direc- 
tion of Connecticut State Board of 
Education, at Storrs, Conn., July 6- 
31. Announcement. Connecticut 
School Document No. 5, 1915. 12 
pages. Also, Flag Day (June 14) 
Proclamation. 


Harwich, Mass., Report. 1914. 
44 pages. .Superintendent Loring 
G. Williams. Howard Seminary, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. C. P. 
Kendall, principal, 20 pages. Little 
Falls, N. Y. 1914 Report. . 85 


pages. Superintendent John A. 
DeCamp. 

East Greenwich, R. I. Academy. 
1915-16 Bulletin. 37 pages. Samuel 
W.. Irwin, president. 

Toledo, Ohio, University. 1915-16 
catalogue. 65 pages. 


“Boys and Girls Clubs in Mercer 
County, Penn.” Summary oi Con- 
tests, conducted by Mercer County 
Farm Bureau in co-operation with 
Superintendent H. E. McConnell, 
30 pages. 1914-15 directory of Mer- 
cer County Schools. 70 pages. 


“Arithmetic Games.” Bulletin of 
Superior, Wisconsin, State Normal 
School. 24 pages. 


“Pre-Vocational Agricultural Courses 
for the Public Schools of Indiana.” 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Indianapolis, Educational 
Publications No. 15. 223 pages. 
Charles A. Greathouse. State 
‘Superintendent; W. F. Book, in 
charge of vocational education; Z. 
M. Smith, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education. 

@ntario Department of 
“Summer Courses 


Education. 
and Examina- 
tions, 1915.” 105 pages. 

Winthrop, S. C., Normal and Indus- 
trial College. Summer School 
Bulletin. 56 pages. D. B. John- 
son, president. 


The Munid¢ipal University of Akron, 
Ohio. 1915 Catalogue. 161 pages. 

Salem, Mass., State Normal School. 
Catalogue. 62 pages. J. A: Pitman, 
principal. 

“Report upon the Survey of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.” Findings of 
the State Board of Public Affairs 
and its Report to the Legislature. 
Appendices: W. H. Allen’s Report 
to the Board; E. C. Branson’s Re- 
port to the Board; Comment by 
Committees of University Faculty 
upon Report of Investigators, 
Published by State Board of Public 
Affairs, Madison. 957 pages. Paper 
binding. 

Taunton, Mass. 1914 Report. 100 
pages. Henry W. Harrub, superin- 
tendent. 

Reading, Penn. 
pages. 
tendent. 


1914-15 Report. 400 
Charles S. Foos, superin- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY 


NO exceptional candidate is the conviction which once reached prompts a superintendent 

to consult the agency in which he has confidence. Predictions as to young teachers 
are mostly given and taken witha grain of saitand the exceptional teacher is discovered by 
those under whem she teaches usually in her first year of experience. ‘'I 
have many candidates 3 writes a superintendent in asking 
but none of them EXCEPTIONAL us to recommend a supervisor of 
music. Thesamesuperintendent has just secured an assistant supervisor of drawing through 
as, having decided after a personal. interview that she was exceptional, and accordingly re- 
turns for another candidate who bears like earmarks for a still more important place. The 
“born” teacher or the one who has acquired qualifications which make him exceptional may 


feelas d th: I iti he hopes f will sooner or later come his 

tf he belongs to agency which consulted for the exceptional GANDIDATE. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


OU 0S 0 Did you get it? In “Teachingasa Business” 
IT TELLS HOW. 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FRER 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr, 


introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Familtes, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parerts. Call om 


or address 
/ (Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hum- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5.000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or knew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartment work ia 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO.., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Botiaing, Boston 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


A superior agency for superter 


THE-BREWER-TEAC 


ERS. PRINCIPALS and SUPER DENTS. Write for our free booklet. = = 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING £CHICAGO, KLLINO!IS 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . -« 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, liass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone, 
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General Hospital 


YOURTOWN US.A. 1915, 


InAccount with 


Sr aA\S 


NEW AND ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


PAID BY THE T.C. U. ; 


The T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers, has grown so rapidly 
during the past three years that the operating expenses per capita have been re- 
duced and we are giving our policy holders the advantage of this reduction by 
providing new and additional benefits for the same premium. 


OLD BENEFITS NEW AND ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


Vhen you are ill and taken to a hospital the 
accident. TWENTY PER CENT; e.g., if your policy calls for 
$2,000 For Accidental Death due to travel. $50 a month, the T. C. U. will pay you $60 a Month 
when you are confined in a hospital. 
$100 Identification Benefit and valuable gold and Surgical Operation Benefits: 


for 


enamel identification pin FREE to every policy When your sickness or accident requires a surgical 
holder. operation the T.C. U. will (in addition to all other 
benefits) pay you the following operation fees: 
$50 A Month for ordinary accident, sickness or Appendicitis $25 Laryngotomy $15 
quarantine. Bronchotomy $15 Mastoiditis $25 
Goitre $25 Tetanus (injection) $25 
$1,000 for ordinary accidental death. H ydrophobia $25 Tonsils (removed) $10 
Kidney trouble $25 
The T. C. U. pays full benefits during vacations. (And many others enumerated in your policy) 


Larger Benefits If Desired. 


The T. C. U. has always held the re- 
cord for giving Teachers the most com- 
plete and most satisfactory protection 
against loss of savings and loss of income 
caused by accident, sickness or quaran- 
tine. These additional benefits make it 
more worth your while than ever to 


Dept. J. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


de 
SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION AND Send me, without obligation rey 
PROTECTION NOW! 
Only $7 to November ist. ee 
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